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ONCH A WEEK. 


W Will Allen Dromgoole, Emile Gaboriau, Julian 
Hawthorne, André Theuriet, Leon de Tinseau, Jean De 
la Bret Frances Currie Webb, Lida Churchill, Miss 
Fanny Du Tertre, Mrs. Helen W. Pierson, Lewis Vital 
Bogy, Frederick Eames Adelaide Rollston, Mrs. 
Martha Me‘ ch Williams, and many whose naimes 
lo not « ir at the moment In none of these can be 


found a sing! passage that need cause a blush to the 


heeks of the most exacting. And yet each and every 
. vas deeply interesting, exciting, sprightly, well- 
written and captivating showing clearly that to prove 

eptable to the largest mass of American readers 


neither forbidden subjects nor immoral language are 
essential. In the near future ONCE A WEEK will add 
to its novelistic gems one from the pen of Edgar Faw- 
cett entitled, ‘‘The Martyr of Destiny,’’ and another, 
by Ossip Schubin, called ‘Chords and Discords,”’ a 
powerful but sad picture of human life in the form 
of fiction, second in literary merit to none of the gifted 
young author’s former works. Indeed, as Ossip Schu- 
bin advances in years her work proves more and more 
interesting. So of Edgar Fawcett, whose next novel 
will be, perhaps, one of his very best; and as the scene 
of the plot is New York, and some of the dramatis per- 
sone are perhaps real living personages, its produc- 
tion is sure to create a very profound impression. — (See 
page 13 


* 
* 


THAT a man may exile himself and still be a good 
American, with heart in the right place, is shown by 
William Waldorf Astor's generous check for ten thou- 
sand dollars for the relief of the unemployed of New 
York. Mr. Astor has chosen to make England his 
permanent home, to take there all the available cash 
not necessary for the undisturbable investments here, 
and to spend it freely and royally. No American has 
ever made a greater hit, socially, in England. In jour- 
nalism, he has easily won a prominence and a success 
in a few months which others of far more experience 
failed to reach after years of effort. That there is fine 
stuff in the man must be admitted; for he has shown 





gre 
taste and judgment as a writer, and first-class skill in 
diplomacy. A sculptor, a novelist, a diplomat, a jour- 
nalist—what more is there for him to accomplish, un- 


“at tact and ability as a newspaper director, rare 


less he takes a shy at the stage or makes a dash for 
Parliament. Stranger things have happened. 


* 


AND talking about Astor recalls the late sensation 
about Gladstone's contemplated resignation. It was in 
Astor's Fall Mall Gazette the announcement appeared 
first. That all the other journals denounced it as a 
nere sensation is of no account now, since there is 
every indication that the announcement was based on 
reliable information. The Grand Old Man is evidently 
about to retire in consequence of impaired sight and the 
tremendous strain, mentally and physically, inseparable 
from the active leadership of the Liberal party. What 
a pity! Home Rule unaccomplished! suffrage exten- 
sion checked! and many reforms contemplated now to 
Whoever follows Gladstone 


be indefinitely postponed ! 
must fail to command the entire strength and loyalty 
of his party. Among the probable successors there 
is not one who— it is to be feared—will be able to win 
the support of English voters in favor of such a measure 
as Home Rule 


Rosebery has many admirable quali- 
ties. Bosides great ability, he possesses the knack of 
ingratiating himself with all classes of people. A born 
aristocrat, he is yet most democratic in his tendencies. 
But he has not shown the mastery of men or subjects 
for which Gladstone is famous, and which was displayed 
by his great rival, Disraeli, during his lifetime in such 
an eminent degree. 
* + 
THAT Rosebery may not be able to lead the Liberal 
forces is already made more than probable by Labou- 
here's protest against the earl’s leadership, on the 
ground that it would result in the desertion of the 
Radicals Labouchere declared that some one in 
the House of Commons must be selected as generalis- 
simo if the Liberal forces are to be held together. On 
the other hand, the Chronicle and Daily News, of Lon- 
lon, applaud the contemplated selection of Rosebery, 
to whose strong hands the shaping of the Liberal policy 
new ends may well be intrusted.’’ The disinterested 
observer of the exciting developments may well ask: 
What new ends Do the Liberal organs mean, for 
instance, that the old ends are to be abandoned? Would 
it involve the abandonment of Home Rule? There is 
the sound of apprehension in the statement given out 
by the Irish party where it refers to the effect of Cabinet 
reconstruction. ‘‘Regard being had to the state of Par- 
lamentary and political forces and of the position of 


Home Rule as the foremost issue to be submitted at the 


next election,”’ is the phraseology used by the Irish party, 
who express contidence that no definitive or ‘‘irrevocable 
tep would be taken by Mr. Gladstone without an op 


portunity being given them to present the expression of 


heir views Rosebery is a Home Ruler; but not in 


the same sense as Gladstone or Morley, who believe it 


(Vou. XIL, No 


reat policy to which Liberalism should de 


vote itself until the victory is won. 


Dip you know that Ossip Schubin’s novels are th 
wonder and delight of the great scholars and the cu 
tured people of Europe? Fact. Our Semi-Monthly L 
brary publishes Ossip Schubin’s new novels in this cour 
try, and you cannot buy them anywhere else.—(Se¢ 
page 15. 

* * 

THE latest and most disgraceful of the hazing out 
rages-—that at Cornell—may have a good result by arous 
ing a proper degree of public indignation against the 
barbarous custom. It is a hard thing to state, perhaps, 
but only such a tragedy as that of the slain domestic at 
Cornell could accomplish the final extirpation of haz 
it It is high time to deal the death-blow; and if the 
judicial investigations in New Jersey and New York 


g. 


are rightly handled, hazing will soon be a thing of the 
past. 
* 

THERE is something in the mere idea of bigness ap- 
plied to a city that captures the imagination, and no 
doubt the scheme to consolidate Brooklyn and other ter- 
ritory lying beyond Manhattan limits into one vast me- 
tropolis with a population approximating that of Paris, if 
not London, will be indorsed by popular vote when the 
time comes tu submit the question to the people. That 
time is now near at hand; for Governor Flower, the last 
day of February, signed the bill providing for a popu- 
lar vote on the subject. New York is fast becoming a 
center of art, literature, fashion, wealth and power. It 
is only right it should also become the center of the 
largest cosmopolitan population on the Continent. Vote 
for consolidation. 

* -s na 

Ir you are fond of good reading, you will be inter- 
ested in the plain statement of fact to be found on 
page 13, 

‘+. * 

THE difficulty of making history can be keenly ap- 
preciated by those who are following up the wordy 
warfare at present going on in the public press between 
General Sir Fred. Middleton and some of the officers 
who served under him during the Northwest Rebellion. 
These gentlemen are giving one another the lie direct 
in rather startling and, to say the least, undignified 
fashion, which leaves the impartial outsider in a state 
of complete bewilderment as to the actual facts which 
form the matter of discussion. 

* * * 

THE present contention had its origin in the publica- 
tion of an article in the United Service Magazine for 
January, 1894, by General Middleton, setting forth, 
23 a historian, his recollection of the movement upon 
Batoche. He states that after the engagement—during 
which some of his men were wounded—the majority of 
his senior ofticers advised a retreat; but that he differed 
from them, and determined to hold on at all hazards, 
even keeping the wounded with him, whom, at first, 
he thought of sending back. To this statement Lieut.- 
Colonel Houghton, D. A. G., of the Montreal District, 
who was second in command at Batoche, sent to the 
Montreal papers an indignant denial, completely turn- 
ing the tables upon the general, by declaring that it 
was the latter who first ordered the retreat, and that 
it was through his (Colonel Houghton’s) expostulations 
and the flat refusal of Dr. Orton, Brigadier-Surgeon 
to move the wounded, that the order was counte1 
manded and the retreat stopped. Colonel Houghton 
enters into details concerning the events of the day in 
question—May 9, 188)—and leaves nothing unsaid to 
throw upon General Middleton the odium of deliberate 
falsehood. 

Dr. ORTON corroborates Colonel Houghton’s account 
of the affair, stating that he personally protested against 
the carrying out of the order to retreat, that he con- 
sidered his professional reputation at stake, and an 
nounced his intention of remaining where he was with 
the wounded, whether the retreat was carried into effect 
or not; that, upon making this announcement, General 
Middleton perceived it would be impossible to conduct 
the retreat, and therefore instructed Colonel Houghton 
to countermand the order. 

* . * 

A SPECIAL correspondent of the Toronto Telegram 
called on Sir Fred. Middleton at his home, at Gately, 
England, and interviewed him on the subject of Colonel 
Houghton’s letter. Sir Fred. said the statement was 
absolutely untrue from beginning to end, and that Dr. 
Orton also spoke falsely when he claimed to have had 
a conversation with him, as he had never conversed 
with either Houghton or Orton on military matters. 
He insinuated that he was not surprised at any remarks 
made by Colonel Houghton, ‘‘ whose peculiarities are 
known and understood by all who bave been brougl 
into contact with him;’’ but that he was at a loss to 


know why Orton had used such language. 
* « 

THE Canadian public is ata still greater loss to know 
what conclusions to draw from this really disgraceful 
passage of billingsgate between gentlemen and soldiers 
It is given a choice between two mutually belied stat 
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ents. If other than circumstantial evidence is brought 
» bear on the vexed question, Sir Fred. Middleton's 
repatation for courage and ability must stand him in 
rood stead. Even Colonel Houghton admits that the 
veneral was not wanting in British pluck, from which 
it must be inferred that; if he at any time entertained 
the idea of a retreat, his motive was not an unsoldierly 
one. It is understood that the general's orders were to 
put down the rebellion with as little loss of life as pos- 
sible; and his conduct, if really open to criticism at all, 
might be explained by an unselfish desire to save his 
men, even at the risk of his own reputation. But what- 
ever be the real facts of the case. they are at present 
shrouded in mystery, pending a statement from some 
judicial quarter which will satisfactorily dispose of the 
irreconcilable features of the two versions now before 
us. 
* * 
am 

JouN Y. MCKANE, late political boss of Gravesend, 
L. I., began a six years’ term in Sing Sing Prison, 
March 1, 1894. The indomitable energy and control 
of circumstances which characterized him in a state of 
freedom will stand by him in prison, and he will not 
suffer as keenly as some who have been compelled to 
take Sing Sing in exchange for a much less comfortable 
berth than the boss-ship of Gravesend. McKane’s 
career—and his was typical of a great many, past and 
present—was made possible by the limping and tardy 
steps with which justice is in the habit of overtaking 
his class. There is plenty of room for improvement in 
this direction. 

* * 
* 

THE question of free ships has been brought to the 
attention of the country once more by the bill intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Fithian of Illinois. 
It has been in the hands of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, but was given to the House last 
week. The bill is likely to pass that body; as to its 
probable fate in the Senate there is much doubt. It 
provides for the free registery of foreign-built ships 
owned by American individuals and corporations; but 
prohibits such vessels from engaging in the coastwise 
trade, thus confining the operation of the bill to vessels 
engaged in foreign trade. The object of the bill is to 
enlarge the American-owned merchant marine, and 
thus extend the strictly American foreign carrying 
trade. The method of the Republican party is to sub- 
sidize all vessels built in this country and engaged in 
foreign commerce. It is argued that England has suc- 
cessfully done this heretofore on a large scale, and is 
still doing it. Mr. Fithian maintains that subsidies do 
not encourage ship-building. In the meantime, prog- 
ress in ship-building at the Cramp’s ship-yard and else- 
where throughout the country may in the course of time 
demonstrate that American capitalists can buy as good 
as they want at home. The question is before the 
people now, and will be very fully discussed. It is 
evident that if the avowed purpose of the tariff reform 
movement—to reach the markets of the world—is to be 
carried out, we will need American-owned ships for 
our carrying trade. Free ships and the Wilson Bill are 
twin expedients, and of the Siamese variety at that. The 
present system of refusing American registry and the 
American flag to vessels owned by Americans but built 
on the Clyde or elsewhere abroad, does not at first sight 
seem to be a protective measure with reference to 
American ship-building at all, except in so far as it 
excludes all foreign-built vessels owned by Americans 
from the coastwise trade. On the other hand, the 
Fithian Bill has the same provision for such exclusion. 
This leaves but very little margin between the latter 
measure and the present law. The temporary arrange- 
ment whereby certain American steamship lines may 
register two foreign-built ships if they will build two 
others like them in this country, follows as closely along 
the line of protection as we can well do in the matter 
of ships. It is hoped that in the forthcoming discussion 
on free ships this temporary arrangement will be closely 
studied. 

* * 
* 

SENATOR HILL, after all, seems to be one of the 
level-headed, practical statesmen who believe in treat- 
ing business subjects in a business-like manner, as ONCE 
A WEEK has so repeatedly urged. His statement the 
other day that a revision of the tariff which would leave 
a deficiency to be made up by the imposition of another 
kind of tax still more offensive, is worse than nonsense 
He seems likely to go a step further, for it is more than 
probable that he will favor sensible protection of Ameri- 
can industries. There is a wide difference between pro- 
tection to monopolies and just encouragement of home 
manufactures. 

* * 
* 

PELxoTo of Brazil is to be replaced as President of 
the turbulent Republic by Senhor Prudente Moraes, who 
has just been elected practically without opposition. 
What effect it will have upon the rebellion remains to 
be seen. A president with such a good name as Prudent 
ought to get on. 


Kosciusko, MIss., was thrown into the greatest ex- 
citement, March 3, by a deadly encounter in the street 
between W. P. Ratcliffe, editor of the Alliance Vindi- 
cator, and A. S. Jackson, a leading business man of 
Kosciusko, and the newly-elected State Representative 
from the county, in which the latter was killed. A 
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bystander, Sam Russell, received a stray shot in the 
mouth, killing him instantly. Will Sanders, another 
outsider, was shot in the thigh and, it is thought, will 
die. The two latter are young farmers living a few 
miles from town. It is thought both the latter received 
shots from Ratcliffe’s pistol. The affair grew out of a 
reply by Jackson in the Kosciusko Star denouncing Mr. 
Ratcliffe in very emphatic language for publishing an 
untruth in his paper that he (Jackson) voted in causus 
at the late meeting of the Legislature for a Populist for 
United States Senator. Mr. Jackson leaves a wife and 
four small children. 


THERE is no doubt that Gladstone has resigned, and 
that Earl Rosebery is his successor. Archibald Philip 
Primrose is the full name of the young earl, who is 
now in his forty-seventh year. He represents a very 
advanced Liberalism for a peer; but whether advanced 
enough to keep his many-sided party together, is a 
question of grave doubt. He is a very able man, how- 
ever, and is backed by all the power of the great Roths- 
child family, through his fortunate marriage with Miss 
Hannah Rothschild, in 1878. It is said that on the day 
of his marriage his father-in-law presented him with a 
check for £5,000,000! Earl Rosebery is well known in 
this country, which he visited many years ago, as the 
guest of the present James Gordon Bennett. Every- 
body liked the bright, good-natured, cheery young aris- 
tocrat, who was so democratic in his manners and so 
agreeable to all sorts of people. 

BLAND’s bill for the coinage of the silver seigniorage 
gomst the House, 168 to 129, March 1. As finally passed 
»y the House, the Bland Bill directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin the seigniorage of the silver bullion 
in the Treasury to the amount of $55,156,681, and issue 
certificates thereon as fast as coined; such coin or cer- 
tificates to be used in the payment of the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Treasury. The Secretary is authorized 
to issue certificates in excess of such coinage if he deems 
it necessary, but not to exceed the amount named. The 
second section provides for the coinage of the remain- 
ing bullion in the Treasury, and the destruction of cer- 
tificates issued against it. The act shall not be construed 
to make any change in the legal tender or redemption 
quality of the notes of the Act of 1890. The bill will 
probably pass the Senate, when the tariff is out of the 
way. But, of course, President Cleveland will veto it. 


AT Franklin Park, N. J., early on the morning of 
the 1st of March, Mrs. Moore Baker, a young married 
woman, and her infant girl-baby, sleeping in her crib 
beside the bed, were murdered by Willard Thompson 
and Henry Pierson, who entered the house for purposes 
of robbery and murder. The husband, Moore Baker, 
aroused by his wife’s cries, just in time to see Thomp- 
son bury an ax in her head, sprang from the bed, grap- 
pled with the fiend, took the ax from him, and killed 
nim. Henry Pierson, who had fled, was pursued by the 
husband, who shot him in his tracks. It was feared 
that the terrible tragedy might unbalance the young 
husband's reason. The unfortunate young wife was 
nearing confinement. 

THE will of Norman L. Munro, who died on February 
24, has been filed in the Surrogate’s office at New York. 
It was drawn and executed on the day he died. Mr. 
Munro gives $10,000 to each of his five sisters; $10,000 
each to Catherine, the wife of his brother William 
Munro, and Catherine, the wife of his brother Wallace 
Munro; $5,000 each to Anna Balfour and John Balfour, 
two children of a deceased sister, and $10,000 to Hugh 
Fraser, who had been in his employ for many years. 
Mr. Munro gives to his widow one-third of the balance 
of his estate, and the remaining two-thirds are to be 
divided equally between his two children, Norma, aged 
thirteen, and Henry, aged ten years. 

THERE is a prospect of a new college building for the 


College of the City of New York. It is needed. For a 
long time the old building has been inadequate. Some 


have said that it has never even been safe. If the gradu- 
ates of our public schools are to have higher education 
at all, at least they should have suitable accommodation, 
which is not the case at present. The education of the 
young men at the college has cost the city a good pile 
of money; but the results, in one respect, at least, have 
been satisfactory. Very clever young fellows have been 
graduated and become useful citizens. That the school 
fund was ever intended for such purposes may be open 
to doubt. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lease lectured to a three-quarter-full 
house at Cooper Union, February 28, for the benefit of 
the unemployed of this city. While scouting the speak- 
er’s extreme views on political and economic subjects. 
the press of the see ce. is unanimous in acknowledg- 
ing es literary and oratorical ability. Speaking of the 
two great parties, Mrs. Lease said: ‘“‘They remind me of 
a building in a far-away frontier town, the lower part 
of which was a saloon and the upper part of which was 
a Methodist church. Downstairs they sang, ‘We Won't 
Go Home Until Morning ;’ upstairs they sang, ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.’ ”’ 

THERE is trouble in the United States Navy. Not 
aboard the cruisers— Neptune forfend that Mars should 
ever besoot that immaculate white or dinge the smooth 
steel with unseemly cavities! The trouble is in the 
United States Navy Club, at the corner of Charles and 
West Fourth Streets, this metropolis. President Herleby 
and Treasurer Lodewyck Hoornbeek are having a dis- 
pute about various details in the management of the 
club. The latter’s resignation has been asked for by 
the former, and refused. 

THE United States steamer Marion, which sailed 
from Yokohama on the 19th of last month for San 
Francisco, when out four days ran into a typhoon and 
was roughly handled. One of her boats was swept 
away, the boilers were shifted by the severe rolling, 
and it was found necessary to return to port and go 
into dock for repairs. 





ONE of the latest and most curious of inventions is 
said tc be electric-whips and saddles, by which second- 
rate horses may be forced to beat the favorites. It is 
said to have been tried with success. Of course, the 
electrical apparatus is concealed. What next? 

THE latest reports about the distinguished Hungarian 
patriot, Louis Kossuth, leave little doubt that his end is 


fast approaching. ONcE A WEEK gave a splendid por- 


trait and biography of the remarkable statesman in its 
issue dated January 20 

THE Hon. J. C. PATTERSON, Minister of Militia, said, 
last week, at Toronto, Ont that Canada was will 
ing to extend trade with the United States, but would 
not be bullied into any other position 

THE Attorney-General of Kansas announced, March 


2, that he would make no atte mpt to ¢ lose the gambling 


dens of Kansas City, as the law was inadequate. 


THE Alley L road it Chicago will be extended to 
Lake Street, bringing the tracks directly in front of 
the Wabash Avenue side of the Auditorium. 


MIss CARRIE PELL, the first woman to be named for 
public office in Colorado, is the Populist candidate for 
City Clerk of Creede. 


THE MORRIS-GEBHARD WEDDING 


THIS interesting society event will take place in 
Baltimore, at the residence of the bride's parents, on 
West Franklin Street, on the 14th inst. Miss Louise 
H. Morris is one of the most beautiful women of the 
day, and is the acknowledged belle par excellence of the 
city of beautiful women. She made her debit four 
winters ago, with pronounced success. She is above 
the average height, has brown hair and large, sympa 
thetic eyes. Mr. Frederick Gebhard, known through- 
out the country as one of the famous club and society 
men of New York and a thorough sportsman, is to be 
the happy winner of the Baltimore prize. 


MISS WALLEN’S CONCERT. 
Miss Laura LOUISE WALLEN, a daughter of the late 
General Henry D. Wallen, of the United States army 
made her first public appearance as a professional singe 
on Tuesday evening, in the beautiful hall of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, West Fortieth Street. The occa 
sion was in every sense favorable, the large audience 
being composed almost entirely of prominent members 
of society here, the majority being, also, personal friends 
of the singer. The stage was handsomely decorated 
with growing palms and flowering plants. Miss Wallen 
appeared ina gown of pure white silk, with a bertha 
of white chiffon outlining the décolletage. She came 
through the trying ordeal of a professional débutante 
with gratifying success. She was slightly nervous 
a pardonable fault—to which, doubtless, could be at- 
tributed the lack of brilliancy and entrain in her execu- 
tion. In spite of this drawback, she made a favorable 
impression on the critical audience. Her powerful 
mezzo voice certainly gives large promise for the 
future. In addition to the three numbers on her pro- 
gramme, Miss Wallen gave three more, in response to 
aS many encores. A number of handsome bouquets 
were handed up to her in the course of the evening 
Miss Wallen will shortly leave for Paris, where she will 
continue her musical studies. She will be accompanied 
by the sincere good wishes of a host of friends and ad- 
mirers in New York. 
OUR LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
THE concluding portion of Mrs. Martha McCulloch 
Williams’s splendid novel, ‘‘Milre: A Story of Shadow, 
will be presented to our subscribers with this number. 
All who have read the first part recognize that its author 
In fact 


is gifted with real genius and originality. she 


is one of the American authors of whom the country 


has reason to be proud. The management of ONCE A 


WEEK has resolved that no works of fiction inferior to 
these of Mrs, Williams shall be added to its Library; 
rather that each succeeding novel shall surpass its pre- 


decessor. The reading of bad fiction corrupts the na- 


tions; the reading of poor, dull fiction is a yawning, 
tiresome bore; the reading of good, sprightly, varied 
fiction makes the world the better and happier, and 


never produces that tired feeling. For further particu- 


lars, see page 13 of the present issue. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN CLUB. 

PLUTOCRACY has its advantages. socialistic writers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This fact is forcibly 
impressed on one while contemplating the new palatial 
structure which the wealthy members of the Metropoli 
tan or Millionaires’ Club have just had erected on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street. The man- 
sion’s lordly front of white marble and brick, in Itulian 
Renaissance style, is an imposing addition to the archi- 
tecture of that favored locality. The exterior is plain 
in character, but is rendered impressive by its size and 
the distribution of its proportions. The main entrance 
is a carriage-drive through a court of fifty-five feet 
wide, which gives light and air to the east side of the 
building. Facing this court is a handsome screen of 
marble columns, with wrought-iron gates of superb 
workmanship. The interior arrangements and decora- 
tions are on a scale of surpassing grandeur. A magnifi- 
cent disregard of cost is manifest in the finish and ap- 
pointments of all the rooms. 

Croesus has not been entirely selfish in creating this 
palace of luxury. A Ladies’ Annex has been provided 
and suitably fitted up for the special accommodation 
of ladies of the members’ families. The club proper, 
however, is rigidly closed against female invasion, 
There will be no ‘‘Ladies’ Days,’’ as in other clubs. 
The kind of hospitality implied by this term will be 


confined to such as may be tendered in the Ladies’ 
Annex. An exception to this rule was made on the 
opening day—Tuesday—when the members held a re 


ception in the afternoon and evening, which was largely 
attended by ladies. Visitors were shown over the entire 
building, from the vast and sumptuous apartments on 





the main floor to the kitchen and servants 
on the roof. After this, the splendors and rt 
of the richest club in America will be sacred to the 
use of members only. One feels like adding—if they 
don’t live happy—that we may See page 4 
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] i Carib word, mean 

the plac of prim I do not know 

hether or not Tennyson was aware of thi 

vhen he wrote hi Lotos Eater but 1¢ 1s 

y rtain that he ust have had Jamaica in his 
mind when he produced that poem He never 

ca hither, it is true but the poetic imagination can 
without traveling at least. in so far as itsees beauty 

Hlis descriptions fit this island as they do no other place 
ind so do those of Keat and other of the greater sing 
el If Dr. Johnson had visited Jamaica, he would 
have beheld a fairer Happy Valley even than the one 
in which Rasselas lived Byron Island’’ jis but an 
it mplete description of the natural loveliness that 
abounds here ind, in short, Jamaica has been domes- 


ticated—so to say—in Literature ever since mankind 
knew that Nature was, in her best aspects, the mirror 
of the Divine in thought and emotion 

The road from St Ann’s Bay to Ocho Rios, and 


thence across the island to Spanish Town, passes 
throug! some ol the loveliest scenery in the West 
Indies, and, as far as I know, in the world. It shows 


the Tropics in their glory and their variety—sea and 
mountain, plain and ravine, wild forest and cultivated 


plantation. The road itself is smooth and hard all the 
way, and the little Jamaican horses never tire or falter 
at the steepest and longest ascents (And you yourself 


do not weary of sitting in a more or less cramped atti- 
tude while trundling over fifty miles hill and dale, 
because the constantly changing beauty around you 
prevents your thinking of anything besides itself. 

When we set forth the sun had been up an hour; 
and there had been a shower before sunrise, which left 
the foliage in a condition to sparkle and glow its best 
under his level beams. On the coral reef outside the 
little town lay. on its side, the hull of a wrecked schooner, 
with the white surf breaking against it, the purple blue 
of the Caribbean beyond it, and on the hither side the 
shallow lagoon bottomed with white coral sand, and 





diversified with a score of lovely hues—tur juoise, sap- 
phire, amethyst, beryl, chrysoprase and emerald To 
the east of it a lons tongue of land runs out, with 
covoa-palms thronging in a row, and seeming to stretch 
out their fronds toward the help ve | to give it 
succor 

For the next mile or tw the coast diverges from 
our route, which leads us through a great sugar planta- 
tion, amid the waving green of which the negroes are 
at work, cutting binding and loading the bundles 
of cane on long-drawn ox-teams, Then the level of the 
road rises a littl und clings to th vast; and for the 
next six miles we follow a twisting path, curving in 
and out of a hundred coves and headlands, with the 
shaggy wall of mountain within at s reach on the 
right, and on the lef er down, almost under ou 
wheels, the bellow va irging against the jagged 
coral wall 

Here the vegetation of the island is at its apogee 
The cocoa-palm—which ts t rso happy as when it is 
dabbling its foot in tl i—lifts its serrated leaves and 
clustered fruitas high as our feet, while its curved trunk 


stretches downward until it tinds a basis amid the sea 


washed crevices far below Snaky creepers mount the 
bluff, and depend from its brink in swaying tendrils. 
They wind themselves around the massive limbs of 





mighty trees, and slowly substitute their own life for 


that of their victims. Here the crooked stems and thick 
round leaf of the sea-grape wriggle and flaunt, and 
the huge, glossy leaves of the bread-fruit, like a giant's 














nd outspread with eight or ten short fingers, hang in 
cluster from interwoven boughs Shrubs and bushes 
of all dimension prout forth in vigor from the naked 
rock: and where a great fragment has been detached 
from the precipice and lies out amid the swinging 
waves like a little island, you may see shrubs grow- 
ing in luxuriance, while their roots, to the smallest 
tendril, are fully exposed on the rugged surface For 
here where is some of the richest soil in the world 
plat el ble to live on air alone, like orchids Soil 
tl ! ts t i horse 1 luxury rut not indis 
pensa 
For the most part, the sea laps the vertical bastion 
of {¥; but in places there are tiny coves, floored with 
white sand. where, if vou can let vourself down by some 
convenient na or protruding vou may bathe 
. » an ¢ vine! possible | tropic seas rhe 
water, b ver warm, is refreshing always You look 
down through its glassy translucen is through a richer 
atmosphere, and then upward into the pendant root of 
living reen, wl 1 screens you from the ardor of the 
sun a from mens e! All about you, as you sit 
down after the bath t ton your stockings, are beau- 
tiful sh larg umd small, such as make the value of 
northern cabinets, and two or three cocoanuts, rolling 
in the wash of the wave, and bits of coral, pink and 
white, broken off from their parent mass, and still re- 
taining tl larpness and delicacy of their forms. No 
doubt, if o1 ime here at the right moment, he might 
find sea-nymphs and mermaids, and hear old Triton 
blow wreathed rm Doubtless, too, from some of 
these fairy beaches might be dug out Spanish doubloons 
and pieces of t, which were stained with blood three 
id I ‘ 
The 1 and ivity, rising from the road, is 
‘ ! erdure than that on the left Where 
t i ha hewn out of the encroaching rock the 
surt as been draped deep with exquisite mosses and 
ens of delicious hues, which form the carpet on which 
Rin erns of all sizes and designs of 
ity rol t \ nes in incl or to gl ti 
tur I er than a mar Here vou_may study 
of cha “ can be made 
n that et of t There are greens bright 
d dull, dark a ht, delicat ind strong, glossy 
i velvety, o] 1 trans nt They lie laver 
eneath ver, W inexhaus le detail of lace-like 
fronds and arc! tems; and bene: llis the rich 
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ray of the ral or limestone rock, tinged by sun and 
rat or, where a tragimen has been newly deta hed, 
the warm, creamy white of the original substance is 


revealed, and mingles as sweetly as the other with the 
verdurou riot 
Meanw! 


trees in the 
" 





the trees above us are behaving as only 
glorious delirium of exceeding life can. 
heir trunks and boughs can be seen in glimpses only 
vetween the rents and indiscretions of their lovely gar- 
ment But such glimpses are the more easily availed 
of, because few bodies of trees in this island are dark; 
either their native bark is light, or else they are deco- 
rated with bright-hued lichens, which impart a mellow 
luminousness to them in the shadows. The most com- 


uml 
mon of these lichens is of the color of fresh cream—a 
warm, tender white, which sometimes so nearly covers 


the smooth rind of a tree that it might be mistaken for 
the rind itself. Another and rarer gift of Nature comes 
in the guise of a flush of delicate and pure rose-carna- 
tion, seen only on trees the light tint of whose bark 
affords it an effective background. I have sometimes 
seen it blushing on the face of limestone cliffs also. 
The pt tal of no flower surpasses the exquisite purity of 
this lichen; no painter’s palette could outdo it. It is 
amazing to come upon its soft, unusual glow in the 
heart of the green forest, and yet its shade is so subtle 
that it inelts in completely w ith its surroundings 

The leafy rafters of Nature's palace arch across the 
road and intertwine with their kindred on the other side. 
The foliage of tropical trees differs from ours not only 
in species, but in its density and intensity, and in the 
juicy strength, vigor and size of the individual leaves. 
Also, the same tree will produce leaves of all sizes, and 
even of modified forms. It is as if they could not pause 
to accommodate themselves to the botanist’s formulas, 
so headlong eager are they to rush forth and exult in 
life on any terms. Two trees seem ever struggling to 
occupy the place of one, and not seldom they actually 
succeed in doing it. Their alien bodies become in- 
corporate, and their boughs, each with its special 
foliage, extend alternately from the welded trunk. 
As we drive along this Cornice Road of the West 
Indies, our eyes cannot penetrate far into the depths 
above us. We only feel that a great height of tree-in- 
vested precipice looms up yonder, and occasionally a 
quick turn of the road or the gap of a ravine reveals 
for an instant the upward-hurtling ascent. Mango 
rises above pimento, and sycamore spreads beyond 
mahogany. The cabbage-palm lifts its gray stem like 
a Moorish pillar indefinitely elongated, and the but- 
tresses of the giant silk-cotton support the weight of 
the mighty arms overhanging the abyss. Aloft into 
the ardent sunlight they climb, tier above tier, and 
spire above spire. There is blue sky over all, and the 
sparkling sea beneath, and the splendor of boundless 
vitality everywhere. 

‘The Land of Streams!’ There are places in 
Jamaica where water, at certain times of year, is 
more valuable than rum or any new-fangled liquor; 
but in this particular region it flows and bubbles for- 
ever. It is distilled out of the ferny banks, and babbles 
in clear rills alongside the road, or beneath it, in con- 
duits, to the sea which engendered it. The whole moun- 
tain-side sweats diamond drops, which tumble down- 
ward from shadow to sunlight, and are combined in 
rivulets, streams, cataracts; and finally the big vol- 
ume of Roaring River thunders down the steps of 
the declivity and makes its liquid voices heard above 
the resounding of the Caribbean surf. The fame of this 
enchanting river has become almost hackneyed, though 
he who wrote the ‘“‘Falls of Lodore’’ knew naught of 
it. Ihave seen them both, and, to use an unavoidable 
colloquialism, Lodore is not in it with the waterfall of 
Jamaica. I am ashamed to put forth so wretchedly 
inadequate a representation of it as that which accom- 
panies this paper; but [ had no Kodak of my own at 
hand, and must needs avail myself of the work of an- 
other. The very life-blood of the Tropics seems to be 
pulsing bi careering beneath this sweet, impenetrable 
contiguity of shade. Never were colors at once so 
soothing and so vivid, or the sound of many waters 
so musically exhilarating. What plants are here !— 
immense, luxurious, bending in languorous grace, and 
uplifting feathery plumage! Iridescent mosses enamel 
and emboss the rocks, ferns exalt themselves in the 
never-failing spray, the trees stalk bodily into the 
rushing current, and bend their strong boughs to 
drink its freshness. Here are swirly pools and shin- 
ing bows of cascades and whirling rapids slipping and 
curveting over polished stones. Is that a naiad bend- 
ing to see the reflection of her lovely body in the liquid 
looking-glass? or only a white-barked tree, with that 
rosy flush upon its front? The wavering screen of 
leaves thrusts itself between, and leaves the question 
to imagination and to faith. 

We are at Ocho Rios at last. We turn from the 
pretty harbor scene, with more foaming reefs, and 
dancing canoes in the ofting, and turn to the right, 
southward At every few minutes we pass, as we have 
been doing since the beginning of the Journey, groups 
of brightly-attired market women on their way to the 
Saturday market at St. Ann’s. ‘‘Wish ‘ou good-marn- 
in’, massa!’’ comes cheerfully from each of them 
Well may they be cheerful, who once a week, at 
least, in their lives pass to and fro through this fairy- 
land. Palm-thatched huts cluster beneath wide-spread- 
ing groves of palm; bristly black pigs and chocolate- 
colored naked pickaninnies grub and caper round their 
doorsteps. The road begins toascend. At last it enters 
arocky defile, and here the driver dismounts to give his 
horses relief up the longest and steepest climb of the day. 
And I, also, though drank with beauty, gladly dismount 
and wind up the path at a quicker speed, soon leaving 
the toiling carriage behind me and out of sight. 

This mountain pass —_ exist only in a region so 
loosely and singularly engendered as Jamaic: In our 
northern latitudes the anvil has been « ‘ompa te d by the 
age-long pressure of miles of solid ice, and the granite 
skeleton of the planet pushes through the thin covering 
of soil. But these islands, begun by the coral insects, 


were completed by volcanic explosions; mountains 
| 











leaped on hig h above the coral levels, and their sides 
were heaped fathoms deep with finely sifted ash 
Phen came the torrential deluges—thousands of tem- 
porary Niagaras roaring downward from the summits 
to the sea, and tearing out great chasms in the unre 

sisting softness of the soil. Such sculpturing is never 
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seen north of the Line. Such gullies, gorges and ravine 


can be compare? only with rents made by earthquakes 


or you micht.say some Titan had hewn*out the to- 
Were it not for 


pography of the island with his ax. 

the dense and omnipresent vegetation, the aspect of 
Jamaica would be even more fantastic and desolat 
than that of the moon, as seen through the Lick Tel 
scope. 

The pass up which I walk had been cut out by some 
fierce down-rush of water in the unrecorded past, and 
along the winding bed of the torrent the road had been 
built. The road’was not more than four paces in width. 











There was a narrow ditch on each side, and then uprose 


on either hand nearly vertical bastions of rock. How 
many hundred feet this wall went up is more than I 
can say; but there are parts of the road upon which 
the sun can never shine save for an hour at midday, 
But the walls, so far from being naked, are buried in 
forest. Many of the trees seem to be primeval; and some 
that have fallen head downward along the steep, with- 
held by their roots from reaching the bottom, have now 
decayed into ridges of chocolate-colored earth, whose 
slow disintegration fills the new young trees with ances- 
tral vigor. In some places the rock has been cut out 
to afford materials for the repair of the road; and these 
caves have now been overgrown with ferns, making 
beautiful retreats which one may sit down in to rest in 
shadow and coolness amid the dewy verdure. The 
mountain-sides are too steep even for negro cabins, 
though not for the banana and plantain, whose broad 
leaves emerge continually just above the first fall of 
the embankment, relieving the darker greens by their 
ample brightness. The road winds and winds in bean- 
tiful spirals, so that not more than a few rods of it are 
at any time visible. I had regretted leaving the shore, 
but the charm of this ascent made me forget the lovely 
past in the enchanting present. The whole mountain 
seemed soaring aloft with me on pinions of feathery 
green. The scene was not less fascinating in the detail 
than in the mass. I could not analyze my own enjoy- 
ment. All things conspired to make delight perfect. 
And still, at intervals, a knot of elastic-stepping negro 
girls would meet me suddenly at a turn of the way, or 
a bare footed rider 'bestriding abarebacked mule. ‘‘Good- 
marnin’, massa! The best of good-mornings, indeed! 
An hour—two hours—-passed before the lofty walls be- 
gan to slope backward right and left, and the sun to 
shine upon the narrow way. The steepness of the road 
abated; a little house peeped out of the shrubbery high 
overhead, and a man sitting at the window hailed me. 
Now there were clearings, and upland fields, with cattle 
in them. I passed a grove of pimento, and plucked : 
bunch of the spicy leaves, and pulled off a handful « 
the crisp bark. This tree is one of the beauties of the 
island, and, it is said, has never been grown elsewhere, 
It is seldom more than thirty feet in height, with bril- 
liant, glossy green foliage, rather dark in tone, and 
resembling both the orange and the mango. But the 
bark is the distinguishing mark of the tree. It is of 
the color of fine dried clay, nearly white, with mot- 
tlings of soft brown. It scales off in dry, curling pieces, 
leaving a smooth, hard surface underneath. Its berries 
make the allspice of commerce, and the leaves, crushed 
between the fingers, exhale a rich perfume of cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, cloves and I know not what other good 
things. Jamaicarum, hot, with Jamaica pimento-leaves 
init, would make a beverage good enough for Olympus, 
The carriage overtook me, and we drove amid a cul- 
tivated region, threading our way through a succession 
of small valleys, like cups hollowed out in the earth, 
and full to the brim of fertility. The road skirted the 
brink of these. They were much too abrupt to be 
traversed save on foot. Often, the upper levels into 
which these hollows are sunk are comparatively barren 
—a sparse vegetation with nubs of rough gray stone 
cropping out through it. But asingle bold leap would 
carry you out of this meagerness into the depths of 
tropical luxuriance—as if you could pass at a step from 
latitude forty to seventeen. One of these little valleys, 
about half a mile long, was filled from end to end with 
bananas. Strange is the fate of this excellent fruit. It 
is born in the midst of beauty, then gathered and car- 
ried down that divine pass and so along the coral road 
to the port of Ocho Rios, and finally borne in a dark 
ship-hold to New York, there to linger on the street 
stalls to be bought by hurrying wayfarers at two fora 
cent. How little the eaters know or think from amid 
what poetry of Nature it has come to them! . 
At the town of Moneague, amid the mountain-tops, 
we had come nearly half our day’s journey. It was 
election-time, and there were aggressive political posters 
on the walls, and—it being Saturday—tbe market-place 
was crowded with men and women, the latter intent 
on selling their produce, the former on electing their 
candidates. One tall young negro was staggering along 
the road, very drunk—the only example of inebriation 
I had yet seen in Jamaica. What a pity that politics 
should enter a place like this! They are the wolf in 
sheep's clothing of this world. There is a curse with 
them everywhere 
We reached the top of the great divide and began 
to go down-hill, with a magnificent great valley spread 
out on our left, ranging, perhaps, twenty miles to the 
foot of the Blue Mountains, in the extreme east. There, 
as ever, clouds hung and drifted, and showers fell like 
shadows over the long slopes. We made our descent in 
brilliant sunshine, passed through several villages, and 
at last entered the great ravine of the Rio Cobre, the 
final stage of our excursion, and far from being the 
least impressive. The river, from fifty to a hundred 
yards wide, and broken by many rapids, hastens at a 
rapid gait a a gorge about double its own width, 
walled in by precipices a thousand feet in height, and 
as nearly vertical as the eye could desire. In many 
places gigantic fragments of rock have fallen from 
above and tumbled into the bed of the stream. At one 
point the railway skirts the cliff high up, and is swal- 
lowed up in a tunnel.—But fifty miles of beauty are 
exhausting, and we sit silent and relaxed. 
The ugliness of Spanish Town was almost a relief 


) 


Nature needs the foil of Man, after all !—(See page 12 








GOLD IN COLORADO. 
IF you want t w all about the recent Gold Discoveries in Color 
va wher » find it, write to S. K. Hooper, Gen’l Pass. Agt. I 
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UST across the way from my home in 

Twenty-seventh Street stands, to-day, 

‘Browne’s Chop- House,"’ an agreeable 

hostlery in which many feasters daily and 
nightly convene. Few of these, however, know the 
history of the resort; by a still smaller few it is heed- 
lessly forgotten. Nowadays it is commodious and at- 
tractive. Fora number of years it has been the same, 
and during these years it has often changed its location. 
Once it was in Fifth Avenue, on the southeast corner of 
Twenty-first Street, and then, if I mistake not, it was 
called ‘‘Browne and King’s Chop- House.'’ This was in 
1870, "Tl and ’72. Afterward it moved into a spacious 
building with wide, trellised verandas, in Twenty-eighth 
Street. Still later, it found lodgmentin Tw enty-seventh 
Street, near the southwest corner of Broadway. This 
was in 1879-"80-"81, or thereabouts. ‘The partner of 
Mr. Browne had now vanished. The establishment 
was again simply ‘““‘Browne’'s,’’ and by 1884 it had 
once more moved ‘‘across the road,’’ as Londoners 
would say, where it now still remains. Here, not 
long ago, Mr. Browne died. He was a man of much 
native hospitality, with a face full of humor, plump, 
ruddy-cheeked, winsome. The particulars of his part- 
nership with King I have never known, but in my col- 
lege days I knew King well. That was in 1866, '67 and 
‘68. King kept a chop-house called the ‘‘Shakespeare,"’ 
just a step from Broadway, in West Twelfth Street. 
For some reason we Columbia College students of that 
day were fond of meeting there, and the gracious hos- 
pitality of ‘Billy’? King was valued and belauded by 
all of us. Still, there was nothing distinctive or appeai- 
ing about ‘“‘The Shakespeare.’’ It wasn’t a common 
bar-room, and it possessed a certain coziness; but we 
held it in no convivial respect. This was not true, how- 
ever, of the alluring little ‘‘Green Room” over in Fourth 
Avenue, just behind Wallack’s Theatre. We used to 
say ‘‘Wallack’'s new Theatre’ quite often in those days; 
for only ashort time had elapsed since the old play- 
house in Broadway, near Broome Street, had stylishly 
and palatially reasserted itself on the corner of Broad- 
way and Thirteenth Street. 

That charming little ‘‘Green Room’’ in Fourth 
Avenue was the original ‘“‘Browne’s Chop-House.’’ I 
have tried to show all the changes that it has under- 
gone since then; but all have been, to my thinking, 
radically detrimental. I have seen the old ‘‘Cheshire 
Cheese,’ in Fleet Street (who hasn’t, nowadays?), but 
it never approached in charm those two small, com- 
panionable chambers now forever lost in the mists of 
memory! Often through the years of 1866, ’67, '68 and 
69 I drifted there with my college friends. ‘‘Over the 
way’’ in Twenty-seventh Street one may see on wider 
and higher walls a score or two of the prints and photo- 
graphs which lined and even densely crowded every 
square inch of that dear little ‘Green Room's” mural 
capacity. I would stroll in o’ nights with Tom This, 
Dick That and Harry The Other, and we would have 
our Welsh rarebits and our poached eggs-on-toast and 
our ‘‘tobys’’ of ale. Tom and Dick and Harry are all 
gone away now, into the unanswering silence. To-day 
there are no such rarebits. Iam sure that if I took one 
at ‘‘Browne’s Chop-House,’’ just opposite, it would give 
me an indigestion amply reminding me of my Thack- 
erayan ‘‘forty year.”’ Iam confident that nosuch eggs 
are laid by modern hens as those which came to us 
there, big and savory and golden on their tempting slices 
of toast. And then the mirthful and spontaneous levity, 
the unconscious yet ardent faith in to-murrow and in 
many and many another to-morrow after it, that all of 
us felt! I can searcely realize, when I re-scan the 
numerous portraits which have been carted from haunt 
to haunt through all these succeeding years, that they 
are the same which gazed down upon me and my merry 
companions almost three decades ago! And yet their 
tarnished frames and discolored margins vield but too 
corroborative a proof! Most of the originals were alive, 
then; but, except that brilliant and charming actress, 
Mrs. Hoey (who must now be quite an old lady), I can 
scarcely recall a single one who still lives. Lester Wal- 
lack, even then, though somewhat ageing, the idolized 
jeune premier of the town; Mary Gannon, whom merely 
to gaze upon in comedy was often to scream with mirth; 
Gilbert, the perfection of cultured and classic fun; Wal- 
cott, the pf a Drew of his day; Mrs. Vernon, the in- 
comparable ‘‘old woman;’’ Fisher, virile, yet richly 
emotional—all are but shadows now! 

I recall that several of us college- lads once went ou 
the old Wallack stage as ‘‘utility people’ ‘in the great 
racing-scene of Boucicault’s forgotten ‘ ‘Flying Seud.”’ 
That could not have been later than in 1866, and what 
a glorious féte it was to all of us, as we stood amid the 
hustling, clamorous crowd quite disguised in our big 
beards, and yet idiotically wondering if somebody in 
the huge, vague, spectacular audience did not per- 
chance ‘“‘recognize’’ us. 

Often some celebrated actor would come into the 
“Green Room’’ while we sat as late as half-past eleven 
(half-past eleven seemed so very late then!) over our 
“tobys’’ and our edibles. Garrulity always grew re- 
spectable silence then, and we would whisper to one 
another, with bated breath, ‘“‘There is So-and-So.”’ 
And all the celebrities always knew Mr. Browne; for 
was not he himself a sterling, though minor, actor in 
Mr. Wallack’s great company? He kept the ‘‘Green 
Room ;"’ but he played over at the theatre as well, and 
for this reason we regarded him with a delicately re- 
spectful awe. All the leading actors had a hearty hand- 
shake for him when they passed his unpretentious yet 
portals; and slight wonder, since his geniality 
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PLAYING CARDS. 
You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by 
sending fifveen cents in postage to P.S. Eustis, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. n. R., Chicago, Ill 
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was proverbial. The ‘‘Green Room"’ may have pros 
pered finely under its altered name and among its vari 
ous subsequent changes of locality. But for me, it has 
never been dowered with the same charm as when its 
delightful little den on Fourth Avenue used to give one 
dreams of the Mermaid Inn itself, and of what Tennyson 
has called— 

The tavert urs of mighty wits.’ 


EDGAR FAWCETT! 





CITY AND COU NTRY GARDENS 


Ve w~ ee HE back- yards of our city homes are gen- 
, erally the most barren plac es on the earth, 
, and it requires a stretch of the imagination 
‘ to conceive of them as blooming with flow- 


BOSS} 


_~ 


Y ey \ ers and green vines. Yet with a little at- 
4 | tention and amateur gardening, they may 
ye be converted into beauty-spots that would 


-) be ornaments, rather than disfigurements, to the 
rear of our premises. 
The now nearly universal passion for flower- 
culture by amateurs, as wel] as by professionals, 
breeds a hope that, in time, our back views may har- 
mounize to some extent with the graceful architectural 
designs of the front. Already, if one looks over the 
high wooden fences that inclose the back-yards of a 
row of city houses, glimpses may be obtained of luxu- 
riant plants, climbers and flowers, instead of the regu- 
lation small plot of ragged-looking grass. Most people 
cannot go to the mountains or sea-shore in the summer, 
and the only daily glimpse of Nature’s beauty within 
reach of the denizens of the city is confined to that 
afforded by the arrangement of the back-yard. If 
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properly selected plants are used—even during the cold 
season from November to March—the back-yard gar 
dens can be made beautiful. 

The various bulb plants should be growing along the 
sides of the walks early in spring. while the climbing 
plants should cover the fences and ugly brick side of 
the house with their rich foliage of green. The cele- 
brated wistaria, found growing in all parts of the coun- 
try, gives a purple flush to the garden fences in spring, 
and prolongs its foliage well into autumn. It clambers 
over poles, trellis-works and sides of the house, making 
a perfect bower of green. The Virginia creeper and 
Dutchman’s-pipe mingle harmoniously with this creeper, 
and give variety and color to the scene. 

The potted-plants and the annuals sown in the beds 
will serve to add rich carpets of color to the garden, 
and all through the spring ¢ and summer they will bloom 
with everlasting tenacity. The palms and ferns that 
have been wintering in the house will find safe retreats 
in the shady portions of the garden, close to the house, 
and perennial rose-bushes will flood the space with a 
sweet-scented odor that must remind one of other 
climes. 

As sumiver dies away, full-blooming plants should be 





FLOWER-STANDS FOR COUNTRY GARDENS. 


ready to take up the succession of beauty and carry the 
tropical effect well into the autumn months. Chrysan- 
themums will spring up where the annuals are dying 
out, and through November and part of December they 
will spread masses of reds, yellows and browns around. 
Autumn trees and shrubs should give a contrast to the 
colors. Even in winter the scene need not be entirely 
desolate. We have shrubs and vines that retain their 
colors so late that their green contrasts with the mid- 
winter snows that descend upon them. But if eight 
months out of the year the back-yards could be con- 
verted into striking garden effects the contrast would 
be sufficient. 

But to do this, most back-yard gardens must have a 
complete change made in the character of the soil. 
Flowers do not thrive in a bed composed of broken rock, 
pot-shreds, crockery and general débris accumulated for 
vears. This makes a good drainage for the foundation, 
but not for the surface. Several loads of good soil, leaf- 
mould, mixed with rich manure, should be dumped over 
the present bed, and the plants would immediately show 
their appreciation of the changed surroundings. The 
accompanying picture of a city back-yard shows whit 
such a transformation of the soil will effect. 

Sometimes in the small villages and in the country 
proper one has an excuse for not growing flowers gener- 
ally. It is that the gardens and lawns are so extensive 
that more labor and expense would be required to keep 


them bright with flowers than can 
tion of the garden cannot be cultiva 
neglect of other parts 

But an innovation is rapidly changing this phase of 
the subject. Flowers are now being grown in tubs and 
pots for the garden more generally than in beds. Half a 
dozen large tubs will hold enough of condensed beauty 
to lighten up a radius of ten feet or more, and the care 
of such plants is reduced to a minimum. Give the gar 
den and lawn over to the bright, green grass and shelly 
roads and walks, and restrict the flowers to those in the 
tubs and a few annuals svn close to the piazza. Flow 
ers do better in tubs than in the beds, for better drain 
age and better soil can be supplied to them. These 
tubs are easily nade, and can be mounted on poles or 
be set flat upon the ground in the center of the lawn. 
Vases and urns are beautiful, but the home-made tubs 
are often superior 

The tubs are made by sawing barrels in two, and 
using either half for the flowers. Paint the staves some 
dark color and the wooden rims a bright hue. Mount 
them securely on a post driven into the ground, and 
then fill with rich soil suited to the plants to be culti- 
vated. Paint barrels, half-firkin butter tubs and pickled 
fish kegs give a variety to the size and form of the re- 
ceptacles. They should be painted in various sizes with 
the prepared paints that come already mixed. Rustic 
tubs made of the natural wood, with the bark on, can 
easily be manufactured, and they will retain their color 
through the whole In short, a little ingenuity 
will add many novelties to this selection of flower-tub 
In the fall the tubs can be carted to the cellars with the 
plants in them, where they will keep until another sea- 
son. In the spring the soil will be renewed, and the 
plants will begin to grow immediately, with liberal 
watering. 

Our summer country gardens are quickly changing 
from the old-fashioned beds to these novelties in tubs. 
Only those who can afford to e 7 oy skilled gurdeners 
resort to the elaborate carpet bed: ling that covers a 
quarter of an acre of ground. 

GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
A HOME-MADE HYGROMETER 


A SIMPLE and ingenious hygrometer, such as repre- 
sented in the accompanying cut, may be constructed 
at home by carrying out the following easy directions, 
Cut out of pasteboard a figure resembling the one shown, 
and color it according to taste. The raised arm must 
be rendered movable in this manner: Procure an oat- 
beard, which is found on 
every oat before thresh- 
ing, and fasten it with a 
drop of sealing-wax per- 
pendicularly to the back 
of the figure. Attach its 
other extremity in like 
manner to the top of the 
arm. Then, with the aid 
of two pins, fix the figure 
on a piece of cardboard, 
taking care to leave a 
space between. 

To graduate the appa- 
ratus, breathe on the oat- 
beard until it becomes 
moist. It will then spread, 
and the arm and hand 
holding the wand will 
drop until intercepted 
the lower pin, which fixes the limit of its descent 
This point is marked 10, and signifies very moist. Now, 
set the apparatus near the fire, and the arm will rise 
gradually until it reaches the upper pin. Mark this 
point 0, and divide the intervening space into ten 
equal parts. You have now completed an instrument 
which, though of rudimentary construction, is ex- 
tremely sensitive, and will faithfully indicate the 
smallest variations in the hygrometric state of the 
atmusphere. 

In the upper left-hand corner of the drawing the oat- 
beard is shown in two conditions. As seen at ‘‘A,”’ it 
is saturated with humidity. B”’ shows it in a dry 
state. 
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It is related of St. Paul, the hermit, and St. Anthony, 
that they spent a pba afternoon discussing which of 
them should first break the loaf. Paul insisted that 
Anthony, as his guest, must do it; and Anthony, who 
was only ninety years old, maintained that Paul, who 
was one hundred and thirteen, ought to do it. 


THE first public yy was that founded at Rome 
in the fourth century, by Fabiola, a Roman lady, who 
did it as an act of atonement. 


CoLerts, in his Vie de Spinoza, relates that almost 
the only amusement of the poet's life was to put flies 
in spiders’ webs and watch them struggle and die 


THE TRUE TEST 
Tuere are tokens and tests without number 
To tell if you love, and how much: 
There are visions which vex you in slumber, 
There are blushes, and sheep's eyes, and suc} 
There are fits, there are starts which alarm her 
But better than any of these 
When you spy unexpected your charmer 
Observe if you're weak in the knees Howa'rp | 


CONSUMPTION CURED 


Ans old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hand 
East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rer for the 
speedy and permanent cuse of Consumptior Bronchitis, Catarr 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
cal cure for Nervous debility and all Nervous Complaint Ha g 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of LSeR, @ j 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or Englis with full direct 
for preparing and using. Sent by mall, by addressing tani 
ing this paper. W. A. NoYes, 82) Powers’ B » Roche v.Y¥. 
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CUUNT o€ GRival 
YES-QUR FAMILY HAS ALWAYS HAG WEAK EYES" 
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MISS B TYREE 


HERBERT KELCEY AS BARRINGTON 
PUSS CAYVAN AS LADY NOFLINE BEUTURBET 
wh ' mers 7 8 Le te Y, 4.=% ay 


MAS WHIFFEN AS OERCEANT SHUTER “Your oRvERS viv KoRD” 
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Custis WERE ALL BOYS TOGETHER 


LATEST NOVELTY AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
(See page 10.) 
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PLAY without tears is a relief In “The 
\mazon thanks to Mr. Pinero, there are 
no tear This latest work of Pinero’s is 
whimsical, rather improbable, and ther 
fore refreshing It sparkles with bits of 


quaint humor, its spirit and buoyancy are 
delightful, it is contagious, it 1s ‘‘a go Is 
(@} it like the “‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray? Not 
\ a bit. Here is no cynicism. no ethical or 





ss moral discussion. Obviously, Pinero’s sole 
ad object in writing ““‘The Amazons’ was to 
amu 
The story of “The Amazons r, as it might be 
called, fhe Tomboys imply this: The March 
ioness of Castlejordan, an eccentric English widow, has 
a reat admiration for muscles, and an equally great 
contempt for anything feminine, Fate has blessed her 
with thi children—all the wrong sex. Alas! they 
are all girls. Her husband had shared her fad, and at 
the birth of their first child he was so disappointed to 
learn that it was not a male heir that he came to her in 
a rage, saving LD it, Miriam, you’ve lost a whole 
geason's hunting all for nothing! When the third 
child—a rl—is born, the Marchioness resolves to get 
even with Fat by bringing her girls up on strictly 
masculine lt oshe calls them “her boys,’ and in- 
sists upon their dressing d la George Sand. They go 
about in tro rs and gaiters, hunt, shoot, smoke, swear 
in privat ind they are presented to us as three 
l neu trappin tomboys. But, after all, they 
have not lost their girlish charms, and have captured 
the hearts of three young men—Lord Litterly, their 
nantly cousin; their neighbor, the milk-and-watery 
Karl of Tw iV und a very excitable Anglo-French 
man, the Count Andre de Grival. Of ¢ aren the young 
ladies wear their knick «kers only within the boun- 
daries of Overcote Park, their residence. Here the three 
gallants steal, one day, and discover their ladyloves in 
their masculine attire, and, of course, a number of 
ijumorous adventures and entanglements follow. In 
{ vening the men make their way through a sky- 
hted roof into the gymnasium, where they surprise 
the trio of young ladies in the midst of their exercises 
in club-swin , Vaulting, and other forms of ath- 
Here the lovers do the most unconventional 
in the most natural and delicate way. They 
ind drink wine, and are having a good time 
! y. when the Mamma appears upon the scene, 
l the ¢ \ falls with a resolution on the part of 
Mamma and her daughters to henceforth eschew 
isers and iwkets and he yme, in clothes and de- 
portent, simply their natural selves, charming and 
piquant daughters of Eve. Naturally, all this furnishes 
no end of merriment for the audience, who go away re 
freshed and delighted. The three tomboys were imper- 
ited by Miss Georgia Cayvan, Miss Tyree and Miss 
Florence. I believe this is the first time, by the way, 
that M Cayvan has appeared in trousers. The thre 
‘ rs who come to conquer the Amazons are Mr. 
Herbert Kelcev, Mr. Fritz Williams and Mr. Gott 
k Bb n the acts [ wandered back of the stage 
and took a look into the green-room, There I found 
a novel scene—novel, at least, in the history of 
the Lyeeum There were seven or eight people, evi- 


anyway, all wore knickerbockers. 


Only M 'yree was smoking cigarettes, however, for 
Mr. K vy never could smoke with impunity to his 
health, and Miss Cayvan had not yet got used to it. In 
explanation, let me add that all these clever people are 
obliged by their parts in ‘‘The Amazons”? to make an 
attempt at puffing the weed 
Everybody was in such a good humor after the play 
that I thought even Manager Daniel Frohman might 
not be averse to talking with an interviewer. He isa 
{ ndous worker, that man. I found him opening 
is mail at his office around there on Twenty-fourth 
Street, and it was then midnight 
\ttending to a thousand things, I suppose?’’ I re- 
marked in greeting 


Subtract nine hundred and ninety-nine of those 
ripping open a manuscript envelope, 


inder is the thing lam doing. I have 


thing he sal 


ind the ren 


one object, one purpose My one ambition is that the 
Lyceum Stock Company shall be always at the head, 
and this could not be done if I gave my time to miscel- 
laneous enterprises. I attend to every detail in pro- 
ducing plays at this theatre myself. I read every play 
submitted, make all changes or corrections, attend to 
‘ y item in scenery and costumes, and superintend 
ie reh 

In replying to my congratulations upon the success 

The Amazons,’’ he said: ‘‘You can’t tell anything 

t how these plays are going until the third week. 


Yous the manager proposes and the public disposes. 
‘ond weeks people come out of pure 


itv; the third week people come because their 
is have told them to. When a play has gotten 
third—the critical week—every one connected 

sie! 
I y want to produce wholesome plays for 
\ 1” umusement,’’ he went on I will have 
noth »do with the modern school of society plays, 
whi irns the stage either into a pulpit or into a de 


! lhe Lyceum Theatre is a place where 
and be sure of finding pure and 


\ \ll my plays have been of a domestic 
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comedy character, and all have been extremely pros- 
rou 
The conversation then drifted to the (ramatists 
whose plays have been brought out under Mr. Froh- 
man's directior Among these are Sardou, Pinero, 
Clyde Fitch, Paul M. Potter, Jerome K. Jerome, 


Henry Arthur Jones and Balasco and DeMille. 
receive a great number of plays,’’ Mr. Frohman 
said. In fact, | am swamped with them; but only 
very, very few are of the right kind. Those submitted 
by American authors are especially numerous and espe- 
cially bad. When a manager brings out a play it rep- 
resents the best that he could get. It may prove a 
failure; but, nevertheless, he could get nothing better.”’ 
You think, then, Mr. Frohman,” 1 interrupted, 
that there is now big opportunities for American 

dramatists ?”’ 

“Decidedly so,”’ he replied. ‘‘It is mystifying to me 
that Americans, with their keen sense of humor and 
great sympathy with all sides of human life, produce 
so few good comedies.,”’ 

“Knowing the public pulse as you do, would you 
dare to produce a gs TE comedy ?’ 

“Certainly, he responded, as he slashed open the 
last letter. ‘‘I have two Shakespearean comedies under 
consideration now. This talk about the decline of in- 
terest in the Shakespearean drama is, to me, all bosh. 
fhe public, to my thinking, still enjoy Shakespeare 
when he is presented by an all-round good company.” 

Mr. Daniel Frohman is the eldest of three brothers. 
His brother Charles is the manager of the Empire 
Theatre, and his brother Gustave is the traveling 
agent for the companies of both theatres. The Froh- 
man of the Lyceum company is nervously energetic in 
everything he does, and impresses one as @ man who is 
constantly holding his forces in reserve. In 1887 Mr. 
Frohman resigned his managership of the Madison 
Square Theatre and organized the Lyceum Company. 
The original members were Miss Georgia Cayvan, Mr. 
Herbert Kelcey, Mr. LeMoyne, Mrs. Whiffen and Mr. 
and Mrs. Walcot, all of whom are still the main pillars 
of the organization. At the same time, Mr. Frohman 
got together a company to support Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
and these two companies have ever since divided the 
time at the Lyceum Theatre, the regular stock com- 
pany playing from November to July, and the Soth- 
ern Company occupying the remaining four months. 

They have become identified not only in New York 
but in every city in the Union, with twelve or fourtee n 
successful plays, the most notable being ‘‘Sweet Laven- 
der,’”’ ‘The Wife”? and ‘‘The Charity Ball.’’ The com- 
pany travels in a private car, and their annual tour is 
an event in all cities, similar to the coming of the com- 
panies headed by Mr. Daly and Mr. Irving. In fact, the 
coming of the Lyceum Company is considered a social 
event everywhere. Mr, Frohman, in bringing out new 
plays, is very particular to have the latest fads and fash- 
ions in costumes; and the Lyceum Theatre, therefore, 
during the first week of a new play, is frequented by the 
most fashionable metropolitan dressmakers and milli- 
ners, The Lyceum Company is unlike all other companies 
in the respect that it always retains the same players, 
and therefore maintains its individuality and suprem- 
acy. Having played together so long, the members of 
the company are equally at home in drama or comedy 
or farce. The company consists of fifteen members, 
portraits of a few of whom ONCE A WEEK takes pleas- 
ure in producing in this number, 
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HAZING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


A REVIEW OF THE 





ABOMINABLE CUSTOM. 
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weHE criminal excesses to which the highly cen- 
~ surable practice of ‘“‘hazing’’ can be pushed 

were fatally exemplified in the shocking 
¢ termination of a recent affair of the kind, 
yey led by the students of Cornell University. 
The occasion was a supper in which a num- 
45 ber of Juniors took part. The particular form of 
annoyance to which their Seniors elected to treat 
them was one which, for diabolical ingenuity and 
reckless disregard of consequences, is unsurpassed 
even in the annals of ‘‘hazing.’’ Through the 
ceiling of the room beneath the one reserved for the 
feast two holes were bored penetrating through the floor 
above. A vessel filled with poisonous gas was then con- 
nected by means of rubber tubes with these holes and 
placed in the room below. The plot worked with a 
vengeance, its first victim being a colored woman in 
attendance, who succumbed to the deadly influence of 
the gas almost immediately. Several of the students 
also were seriously affected. The disgraceful occur- 
rence has brought the hand of the law on the offend- 
ers, and no doubt the result will be!the passing of 
some very necessary legislation providing against the 
possible recurrence of such a scandal. Judge Abbett 
of New Jersey, recently addressing a grand jury on 
this subject of ‘“‘hazing,”’ said: ‘‘This kind of thing has 
now reached a point where it assumes the form of a 
menace to life, and must be suppressed by law. It is 
your duty to see that the alleged offenders are brought 
to trial. 

Hazing is an old and iniquitous practice, but such 
judicial censure of it has not often been heard. Con- 
temporary with the epidemic of hazing at Princeton, is 
that so lately demoralizing the cadets at West Point; 
and in the case of the latter, too, the law is about to 
interfere. The barbarous custom has apparently reached 
a crisis in its history which will no doubt be followed by 
its final extinguishment. 

The practice of hazing in the academic institutions 
of this country dates back to the very beginning of cel- 
lege life in America. When we set up our colonial shop 
most of our wares were modeled on English patterns, 
and so hazing came into vogue as the translated edition 
of the fine old English school custom called ‘‘fagging.”’ 
To-day the difference between the two seems to be that, 
while fagging has almost entirely died out in England, 
hazing is apparently only in its zenith with us. Of 
course, this remark applies only to certain colleges, as 
Princeton, the Military Academy at West Point and 
the University of Michigan. Harvard, Yale, Amherst 
and Williams have each long ago relegated hazing to 
the realms of innocuous desuetude. It is claimed that, 
with the exception of the University of Michigan, the 
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Western colleges have ever been free from the plagu 
of hazing, the practice being regarded as a luxury of 
an older civilization, fit only for the effete East. Cer- 
tain it is that the custom, as far as Eastern colleges are 
concerned, is as old as the institutions themselves, 
though it is matter for congratulation that most of 
them have outlived it 

In the records cf Yale for 1760, a rule like the fo] 
lowing may be found: “It being the custom of the 
Seniors to teach Freshmen the laws, usages and cus- 
toms of the college, to this end they are empowered to 
order the whole Freshman class, or any one of its mem- 
bers, to assemble for instruc tion, whereupon they must 
attend, and behave decently. A further rule recited 
that Freshmen, until the month of May in each year, 
should not enter the college yard with their hats on, 
and that when speaking to a Senior they should also 
uncover. Nor were Freshmen to join in games with 
Seniors, unless specially invited to do so. They were 
also to run errands when requested, and were restricted 
from running up or down stairs or across the college 
yard, 

The Ancient Laws and Liberties of Harvard pro- 
hibited Freshmen from wearing hats in the yard, un- 
less the weather were inclement. If a knock were 
made upon a Freshman’s door, he must open it at once 
without inquiring who was there. This rule was modi- 
fied to except such hours as the Junior might devote to 
ttudy. 

But time brings its revenges, and so it came to pass 
that one Professor Hedge of Harvard, while yet a Junior 
of that university, when requested by a Senior to re- 
move his hat, responded by offering to knock down the 
Senior for his impertinence. This occurred toward 
the end of the last century, and when the matter was 
brought before President Willard, he sustained the 
belligerent Mr. Hedge. The consequence was that fby 
degrees the whole of the fagging laws became a dead 
letter; but they were unfortunately succeeded by haz- 
ing practices even more vicious and objectionable. In 
Yale. the Sophomores inaugurated the practice of 
“smoking out’ the Freshmen, and in place of run- 
ning errands, the latter were obliged to treat their 
Seniors at the college eating saloon. As it was no 
longer practicable to make a Freshman walk bare- 
headed in the campus, the alternative restriction was 
imposed of preventing the Juniors from wearing a high 
hat, by the very simple expedient of smashing it on his 
head. Impromptu midnight ablutions at the pump, 
after which the victim was obliged to run several 
miles around the c ampus while the Sophomore s looked 
on; surprise visits to Freshmen’s quarters, when the 
unwilling host would be forced to perform a variety of 
amazing physical feats for the entertainment of his 
visitors; turning the rooms of nattily-inclined Juniors 
out of windows—these were a few among the many 
pleasing substitutes adopted in lieu of the old régime. 

Harvard was the first university to put its official 
foot down upon hazing. and the simplicity of the plan 
adopted was as striking as its success. At the com- 
mencement of the collegiate year of 1872, a manifesto 
was issued, inviting the oe i i to join with the Faculty 
in an endeavor to suppress hazing. Now, as the per- 
petuation of hazing was mainly traceable to the tradi- 
tion that every Freshman who had undergone the in- 
dignity himself could only wipe out the disgrace by 
hazing some one else, the proposition was made that 
the Sophomore class of the above year should sign an 
agreement to refrain from hazing. There were some 
three hundred members in the class, and I believe it is 
on record that they all signed it. That agreement was 
the death-warrant of hazing at Harvard. In Yale, the 
practice seemed sympathetically affected; for a rule 
was made reducing hazers to the class below, so that 
within some six years later it died a sort of natural 
death. It remained, however, for Bates, Bowdoin, and 
notably Princeton, to cling to the vice, and of the three, 
Princeton, probably, may be awarded the palm. In 
February, 1878, a typical Princeton Sophomore and 
Freshman encounter ended in a fusillade of revolvers 
between the opposing factions ‘‘at close range.’’ An- 
other instance was that of a Freshman who was tied, 
in a state of nudity, to the bell-handle at the door of 
the residence of one of his lady acquaintances. He 
could not attempt to move, lest he ring the bell, and 
had it not been fur a timely rescue; there is no knowing 
what might have resulted. Two sovereign remedies 
have been prescribed for the hazing habit: a rigid en- 
forcement of the academic iaws, and the encourage- 
ment of a healthy sentiment among the undergraduates 
against its continuance. 

Fagging in England, the prototype of the American 
hazing idea, was once a regular part of the discipline 
in the great public schools of that country. Legalized 
fagging, however, it must be understood, consisted of 
the subordination of the Junior to the Senior element, 
the former being obliged to perform certain small offices 
for the monitors, in return for which they were sup- 
posed to enjoy the protection of the older boys. Of this 
system no less important personages than ‘Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby and the famous Dr. Moberly, Head-master of 
Winchester School, heartily approved. Dr. Moberly 
defines it as a genuine blessing to the younger boy: 
“By it he obtains security from wanton hurt, and gen 
eral peace succeeds toa time of a very different sort 
and very cheaply is such comfort bought by the tem 
porary and regular services which he pays to the moni- 
tors themselves. This is the heart and essence of the 
great school training, known under the somewhat odiou 
name of ‘fagging It consists essentially of govern 
ment among the boys themselves.”’ 

But fagging had a fashion of extending its opera 
tions in quite a variety of ways. For instance, at Win 
chester, boys were forced (Juniors just joined, of course 
to acquire ‘‘the language of the school’’—a jargon com 
posed simply of the school slang. In the year 1829, 

Vinchester School, six boys were expelled for refusin 
to perform servile works for Seniors. At this scho 
there were eight Seniors known as Prefects, and f 
them all Juniors were supposed to fag without askir 
the reason why. These Prefects had a practice, whi 
at meals, of appointing a Junior to the office of Course 
keeper, whose duty it was to see that wl:ile the Prefect 












For sick, nervous and neuralgic headache use 
The sure cure—Bromo-Seltzer. 
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ate at their ease the Juniors sat on a cross-bench at the 
end of the dining-hall ready to wait at table if called 
upon. An important part of their work was to toast 
bread for the Prefects, each'of whom had two Knight 
Toasters attached to him. One day, the regulation 
number of fags was short, and a boy from the Fifth 
Form was impressed to fill the vacancy. He promptly 
refused to act, whereupon a Prefect seized him to inflict 
condign chastisement; butlo! mutiny broke out among 
the other Juniors, and they fell upon the Prefect even 
as one man. For this, the Head-master expellel the 
boy who had refused to toast, and also the five ring- 
leaders of the riot. One of the latter was a brother of 
Sir Alexander Malet, who vainly interceded for his 
pardon. In the general public discussion which fol- 
lowed this incident, one fiery advocate of the fagging 
system compared the youthful delinquents to Daniel 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholics, who were then agi- 
tating for emancipation: ‘‘Like them,’’ said he, ‘‘these 
young rioters were quickly banished from the scene of 
their disorder.”’ 

To show the extent of the abuse to which the fag- 
ging system was liable, I may mention the horrible 
i‘‘ion of a monitor in the Westminster School, who, in 
1 ler to ‘discipline’? an unruly Junior, scraped off the 
sc .b from a sore on his own person, mixed it with a glass 
of water, and compelled the fag to swallow it. On the 
other hand, many romantic stories are told of the at- 
tachments formed at school between fags anl their 
Seniors, afterward to be renewed under picturesque 
circumstances during the real battle of life. 

THOMAS DONNELLY. 
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THE POETRY OF A PIN. 
9S trifling as a pin”’ is an old saying, and surely 
S *? there is no article of daily use so simall and 
& trivial in appearance. But imagine how we 
Ars would get through the day if suddenly we 
> 1 were deprived of the little necessary things? 
bE wy Even history takes note of their invention. 
We read that Anne of Bohemia brought pins 
to England in the year 1367, and great was the marvel 
over them. But long before that the women of Greece 
ind Rome used metal pins in dressing the hair, and 
ivory pins for adernment. At first they were a luxury, 
and only the rich or noble could use them. Among the 
common people, as also among savage nations, the cloth- 
ing was fastened ‘‘with strings and thorns and pointed 
skewers of wood and metal.’’ Virgil tells of the Greek 
‘aptive who held his rags together with strong thorns. 
Shakespeare mentions the little objects several times. 
Thus, Hamlet says: 
**I do not set my life at a pin’s fee 
The sad Queen Constance tells her friends : 


“My wretchedness set against a row of pins,” etc 
In the ‘‘improving”’ stories of other days we read of 
many accidents that came from the neglect of saving 
‘ins or strings, and numerous are the tales of youths 
vhose fortunes were made by merely picking up a pin, 
nstead of passing it idly by. In dungeons, where all 
vas gloom and loneliness, we read of the sad captive 
‘eeping life and intellect from decay by playing with 
ins. One story that_is well worthy the pen of poet, 
s of a prisoner who was cast into a solitary dungeon 
nl deprived of everything that would give him interest 
‘employment. He pined almost to death’s door, when, 
ne day, he found, by accident, four pins caught under 
1e collar of his coat. These had escaped the scratiny 
fhis jailers. For years he played with them, and made 
endless variations upon their use. At last he was re- 
‘ased and his riches and rank once more restored to 
im. Upon the breast of his devoted wife there flashed 
1 ornament that caught the eye of even majesty itself, 

id she was asked to explain her strange jewel. 

“Only four pins, your majesty; but set with dia- 
mds, and dearer to me than all the treasures of your 
ngdom. For these four little pins saved the life and 
tellect of my husband, and shall be the most precious 
‘irloom to be handed down to our children’s children.” 

And when the monarch heard the story he was moved 
pity, and swore that no more prisoners should be shut 

alone, or without some means of passing the dreary 
vs. 

In days when pins were rare and costly the husband 

father gave his household certain sums of money 
r the purpose of supplying this want; and hence we 
ve, down to the present day, the term: ‘‘Pin-money. 
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But pins are now the very 
smallest item in a lady’s 
expenses, 

There are many signs 
connected with this little 
household friend— 


™ 
“ See a pin and pick it up, a 
All the day you'll have good j- T~ N 
luck. f J i 
See a pin and let it lay, ( ¢ \ 
Bad luck you'll have all that ES 
day.” Prenat / 
Again: ‘Tf you find a pin 4 jy 
lying with point turned 
toward you, you mayex- | —__ ; 
ect good luck. But if it 
ies across your path, you must prepare for trouble, and 


much more so should the head be next your foot.’’ 
In the North Country of England there is a strong 
superstition against giving a pin toafriend. If you 
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ask for one, the answer is: ‘‘You may take it; but, re- 
member, I do not give it to you.’’ Perhaps this notion 
comes from the old tradition that pins were used by 
witches in killing their victims so slyly that no one 
could detect the means employed. They were used 
thus by old-time sorcerers. When the victim was 
chosen and his fate decided, they made a clay image, 
baptized it with his name, and stuck pins all over the 
body and arms, then burned it before a slow fire or in 
an oven. Where the pins were stuck in the image the 
living victim suffered, and he wasted away as the image 
burned and crumbled. 

Shakespeare alludes to this superstition more than 
once, and in ‘Richard III.’’ (Act III., Scene 4) makes 
the Duke of Gloucester say: 

“ Then be your eyes the 
See how I am bewi!ched: 
Is, like a blasted sapling, ¥ 
And this is Edw 
Consorted with tl it 4 t wretc! Ss! re 
That by their wite! ; 








ird’s wife, that monstrous ¥ 





All through the rural districts of the Old Country 
we find ‘‘Wishing Wells,”’ into which, if the passer-by 
will but drop a crooked pin and breath a wish, it is said 
a sure fulfillment will soon come. 

Even the children have s 
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From the lips of the sun to the heart of t é » No 
As they kiss farewe ut € 7 mA 
ie 
What tender word, whispet ’ ‘ ' >» 
Is borne by the winds of heaven V Wea) 
ad 
From the lips of the " t ‘ ‘ yf 
land 
As it trer les and ‘ { Y 
Lies down ar es i Vin) 
Speake the sea’s roa l A\, 
= \ 
Fron e lips of the wind the hea f € p 
| 
When tl al br in at morn, ‘ff, 
What word is spoken to say he grieves 
To leave them thus fi 4 
Lal) 
ay 
Fre the of the vs to tl rt of the YN 
rose, \ r 
When winter bids them embrace het p 
What message tt uk Ww 1 blows y ¥ 
To sadden her lovely face ? My 4 ia 
‘ / 
From the lips of Death in the ear f mar WZ 
As he falters and yields | eath, ‘ 
What cruel word, since the w i begar \\ 
Is it the Pale One saitl 
L’Exvor 
The wave to the shore, and the ntot a, 
And the wind to the leafy 
The snow to the rose, and De 
Must whisper one w Fa 
Rone J. ¢ k 
fer to pins, as among the little things that have mighty 
influence. Such as 
Needles and Pins! 
Weudion @ p 
When a ma narried 
His tr ble 3 
And— 
Find a u 
Or 
“ifart you lose 
You co without shoes 


The grave and dignified law has deigned to take 
notice of the pin. Not long before the the 
reign of Henry VIII. a law was passed, called ‘‘An 
Acte for the true Makynge of Pynnes,”’ enacting that 
the price should not be more than és. Sd. a thousand.” 

In those days, when pins were scarce and high- 
priced, they were given as friendly tokens or love gifts, 
and sometimes, instead of the pins, their value in money 
was substituted, and this, of course, was called ‘‘Pin- 
money.’ HEut Addison, the prince of essayists, did not 


close of 


like the name. He said “‘it is for the interests of both 
sexes that the name be kept from spreading,’ and pro- 
posed ‘‘needle-money"’ in its place. But this was like 
the famous order of King Canute to the ocean, and had 


no more influence on its hearers. 

We will close these rambling remarks with an ¢x- 
tract from a poem written by Jane Taylor, a good soul, 
much admired by our practical ancestors. The hercine, 
it —_ ars, was haughty and reckless, and at first re- 
marks, at random: 


“Dear me! what signifies a 5 


Alas! the hour came for going to the party, and where 
was the maiden? Not ready, but all in confusion, and 


hunting about in vain for the slighted pin. And mark 
the sad finale: 
“The carriage ratt edtot 
Then rattle ist awa 
But poor Eliza wast 
For want of t es pu 
-~e < 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST.—Old subscribers to OncE 


A WEEK and Library are aware that from year to year 
the Library has grown more and more valuable, the list 
of Premium Volumes has increased until it now in- 
cludes the best standard works, and the value generally 
of a ONCE A WERK six-dollar subscription has grown a 
handsome percentage each year. It is in order that all 


should know that the Library of the future will be bet- 
ter than ever, and that we have made arrangements for 
new copyrighted novels from the best living writers n 

only in this country, but in almost every country 
Europe. The reader is referred to page 13. 


A New YORKER has again made the highest running 
is M 


jump, and his name is F. Sweeney, of the Xavier 





Athletic Club. He had previously jumped 6 feet 3 inches 
high; but on February 10, at the Boston Athletic Club 
games, he cleared the bar at 6 feet 32 inche Thi 
the highest indoor jump on record 

For steady nerves and good sleep uss 
sromo-Seltzer. Contains no Anti-Pyrine 

For uy i of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 5 
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FAMOUS ROADSIDE HOUSES. 
YYVHE | tratio | ted to 
Tr Lhe l t , il have i 
wa )) 1 I terest tor New Yorkers, 
1 for people outside the metropoli 

ke to l iprine hat the preat city 

skked ke in years gone by In 1776 

W ca i(;reat George Street, 

\ t h, between An 

ind Leor i Street stood he 

Conduit House, on the top of 

Hook H It was kept by M 

Cort i Frencl in, and ; very popu 

las th all cla of people. Later on 

e Mt. Vernon Garden, and to 

lay it Is ¢ ipl l by Nos. 353, 355 
l ] l 

Originally, t name of Canal Street 

may | traced 1 the fact that an open 

d ) once ran through it rhis canal 

is crossed at Broadway by a stone 

bridge . and neat f to vd The Stone 

Bridge Tavern” of our illustration —a 

place much frequented by pleasure-seek 

ers in 1812 At that time a marsh, which 

this canal drained, extended from the Col 


lect Pond (Kalck Hook Pond) across town 
to the North River. Up the Middle Road 


nother name for Broadway) from th 


Stone Bridge to Sandy Hill (Astor Plac 

the people drove for pleasure, with, per- 
haps, a roundabout return by the way of 
the very pleasant so-called ‘“‘Kissing 


Bridge,” if they were young folks; but 
the elderly ones would very likely re- 


turn to “‘The Stone Bridge Tavern’’ to 
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KINGSTON 


Head Tavern,’ where we were served with much 

od cheer, while the Host, with becoming pride, 
related that General George Washington had 
honored his Tavern by waiting there, in his blue 
coat and buff trimmiags, to meet General Knox, 
who had marched that frosty November morning 
from Harlem Plains with his army; and how they 
did wait until ‘the sun crossed the noon mark,’ 


GOING TO MARKET IN JAMAICA 





hear about the war, while the genial 
host explained how it was that the last 
cow got mired in Mr Lispenard’s 
swam] 
vy ¥ i r the * Old 
R { i " er on the Be 
( i is that Mr 

H ek had th them, as well as Mr 
Duan Hea iid he had seen President Wash- 

t Finally we drew up to the‘ Bull's 


(See Hawthorne's article, “ The 


‘with a 


” 


when, General Washington at their head, 
numerous companie,’ did march into Towne 
(Bull's Head Tavern stood very nearly upon the 
same ground as the Atlantic Garden does now.) 
Continuing his narrative, our traveler relates that 
**he did go down ye Bouwery Lane to Fresh- 
water Bridge, bye Chatham Street to ye Paules 
Hook ferrie.”’ 





**Piggott's'’—One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street near Seventh Avenue—for 


HARBOR, JAMAICA 


some years enjoyed great popularity 
from the fact that at that time—say 
about 1860—it was still in the country. 
Many public men of the time were at- 
tracted by its isolation and quiet com- 
fort. John A. Dix, Horace Greeley and 
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Street viaduct and McComb’s 
Bridge, on the Harlem, nestles Berry’s 
old-fashioned country tavern, scrupu- 
lously neat in its surroundings and very 
antiquated in its architectural detail, 
But, notwithstanding all that, it enjoys 
a clientage of the very wealthiest and 
most solid men of New York City, who 
see in its homely surroundings a link 
that binds them to a treasured remem- 
brance of the “Old Tavern’’ of their 
boyhood’s home. They make it a point 
to drive there every pleasant day, where 
they dismiss their carriages, to investi 
gate, perhaps, some of Berry’s famous 
secret mixtures, and chat about old 
times on the quaint piazza—perhaps to 
criticise their latest carriage purchase 
or a new hackney’s step. One white- 
haired patriarch remarked that his new 
carriage reminded him of the fire-en- 
gines they had in ‘’56,”’ when Harry 
Howard was assistant-engineer! ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied the other with a paralyzing mein- 
ory for numbers, ‘‘I can recollect when 
Harry was at 49 Franklin Street and | 
b’long’d to Niagara No. 4, sir; and you 
can bet we washed out Lady Washington 
Engine for all she was ‘wuth’ down by 
Tryon Row; and Jack Coddington turned 
an empty barrel over a fire-plug, coolly 
sat on it, and that’s how we couldn’t find 
a fire-plug. Jack’s engine got the water 
first. Good-by—here’s my carriage.’’ 
Clermont, on the other hand, is hand- 
some in every particular. Enjoying a 


fifth 





ROARING RIVER, JAMAICA. 


Land of Streams,” on page 6.) 


many other men of the time drove out 
there, enjoyed a quiet chat on the politi- 
cal situation, talked over Stephen A. 
Douglas’s new Kansas- Nebraska Bill 
with the well-posted landlord, or specu- 
lated on the effect of Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion. 

At the intersection of Seventh Ave- 
nue, the new One Hundred and Fifty- 
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RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION AT 
our Premium Edition of Irving’s Life of Washington. 


ings used in 
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See page 13.) 


prominent position at the northern end 
of Riverside Park, near the mausoleum 
of General Grant, it commands an unin- 
terrupted view of the Hudson River for 
miles, north and south. In a measure it 
owes its success to the patronage of the 
ladies of the ‘‘Four Hundred,’’ who in- 
augurated a series of afternoon Teas, 
which brought Clermont somewhat of a 
national reputation, as well as stamping 
it with the approval of ‘‘Society.”’ 

In the northern part of Central Park, 
near what used to be McGowan's Pass 
Tavern, close by a pass of the same name, 
which was fortified, in 1812, against Brit- 
ish invasion, stands Mt. St. Vincent's 
Restaurant, upon the main driveway. 
Hostility of the past has given way to 
hospitality of the present, and the hill 
that was once crowned with frowning 
guns is now a rendezvous for the gay 
equipages of the more or less fashion- 
ables of the city. It being good form to 
drive in the Park from four o’clock until 
sundown, one has a good opportunity to 
see from the dining-room of Mt. St. Vin- 
cent almost, if not quite all, of New 
York’s prominent people, as they go 
spinning by in an endless stream. In 
summer Mt. St. Vincent’s semi-tropical 
setting and smart appearance rivet them- 
selves into one’s memory, and long will 
it be a popular resort for those who drive 
for health and dine for pleasure. 

A little way up Jerome Avenue, near 
One Hundred and Fifty-first Street, 
Gabe Case’s Road House stands—a place 
where horses are as carefully looked 
after as are their owners. Gabe Case 
was long an institution himself, from 
the fact that every winter it used to b 
his custom to dine and wine the first 
sleigh arriving at his place. Some time 
since this roadhouse passed into other 
hands, with, however, no loss of popu- 
larity. But yet it’s always affectionately 
referred to as ‘‘Gabe Case’s.’’—(See p. 5. 


Wickwire —‘‘You are no more blind 
than I am” (exhibiting board: ‘‘Pity th 
Blind 

Donothing—‘‘Well, what’s it to you?”’ 

Wickwire—‘‘What business have you 
wearing that card?” 

Donothing—‘‘Jist as much right as an} 
body. I don't say Iam blind, This her 
is jist an abstract proposition, See?’ 
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THIS page the reader will see a full- 

size engraving of the three-volume 

Royal Octavo edition of Irving's ‘LIFE 

OF WASHINGTON.’ This is delivered, 

on payment of one dollar, to all renew- 

ing subscribers. In addition to ONCE 

4 WEEK and the Semi-Monthly Library, 

this—the only standard Life of our first 

President—is included in the six-dollar 

yearly subscription. These volumes are gotten up in the 
most substantial library form. The illustrations number 
over 60, and are all wood-engravings. The type is clear, 

the paper fine, and the binding substantial and ornate. 

The American of average intelligence who has not 
this great American c lassic—the most finished work 
that Irving ever wrote-—has an opportunity to obtain it 
now. What will it cost? Listen: You receive ONCE A 
WEEK illustrated weekly newspaper for one year, and 
you receive twenty-six new, copyrighted, high-class 
novels, that you never read before, in a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Semi-Monthly Library. Each of the novels 





iT WiLL BE VERY EASY FOR YOU TO GET THESE VOLUMES. 


E A WEEK. 


is substantially bound in paper covers, and contai in 


average of about 288 pages. ONCE A WEEK is the bright 
est illustrated weekly in this country, and is fully wort! 
as much as the best of the $4 illustrated journals. But 


we have put ONCE A WEEK at the popular price of $2.50 


We will figure it at $2.50. Now, how much are 26 novels 


of 288 pages worth? Mind, we do not speak of old, r 
vamped novels, such as you can buy for from twelv 


to eighteen cents each at the bargain-counter. The 


Semi-Monthly Library novels are absolutely new. They 
are written for the Library by novelists in this country, 
England, France, Germany and Austria. The best pub 
lishing houses in the United States have failed within 
the past twelve months to give to the reading public a 
novel superior to ‘‘Broken Wings,’’ by Ossip Schubin, 
or to ‘‘Milre,’’ by Martha McCulloch Williams, both of 
which were recently published in the Semi-Monthly 
Library. ‘‘Chords and Discords,’’ by Ossip Schubin, 
soon to appear, is even more powerful and intense than 
“Broken Wings.’’ All the novels already secured for 
the Library are of the very highest literary standard. 
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MODES FOR MID-LENT. 
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| 


new design is shown in the illustration. 
It is an odd shade of dull yellow, resem- 





bling putty, the cuffs and standing collar | 


being edged with white. 
the collar are turned back. 


The new model of a tennis costume 


shown may also be adapted for a riding- | 


suit. The short jacket is in the form of 
| a horseshoe in front, the idea being car- 
ried out in the long tabs that fall below 
the waist. 
white, with a tiny 
bosom, open down the front, and stand- 
ing collar with points turned back. 


The points of | 


: | WHEN 
The shirt is of the latest cut, | 
colored design, stiff | 


The | 


hat is of biscuit-colored straw, trimmed | 


with a large black velvet bow and | 
flowers. 
As usual, Fashion seems to have run 


riot in the new summer parasols. 
dainty articles seem to offer unlimited 
scope for variety of artistic effects. The 
center one in the group is of light blue, 
embroidered chiffon, gathered into a 
heading about six inches below the top. 
The outer edge is shirred several rows 
deep, and finished with a frill richly em- 
broidered in gold and silk. A bow of 
light blue satin ribbon adorns the top. 
The parasol to the left is of silk, light 
blue, also, but overlaid with a ruffle of 
black lace, on which rests a rosette of 
light blue chiffon. The upper part of the 
ruffles which edge the parasol are gath- 
ered into headings and finished with a 
jet band. The third parasol is in a deli- 
cate shade of green silk, the upper por- 
tion covered with a black lace of a deep 


~~ t en S@asOor hen no one 
s f buying new gowns or bo! 
ot th tin when small novel 
pil reat number and variety 
re f f tl at present, and 
, ketched yme of the mor 
I long with a few important 
of th immer wardrol« Ir 
) I r c at most, we may 
for ! ither, when we Can lay 
ir | inter wraps and assume 
it open coat beloved of ail 
wen Shirts and waistcoats will con 
rT »t wn with these for the morn 
it for afternoon wear, silk waists 
na ‘ bibs will be more popular thar 
evel A sleevel vest, which meets all 
tl requirements of taste and becoming 
i hown in the illustration. It may 
} ide of black, navy or brown silk 
trin ied horizontally with rows of heavy 
‘ um lace | have seen many of these 
in | k, and they invariably lend dis 
ti tion to the stume with which they 
are orn 
\ dainty littl houlder-cape or collar 
is of black moiré silk, cut in eight points 
The standing collar is folded, and into it 
i ithered a cream lace frill. The large 
| of silk which finishes it off is edged 
with th ime lace 
Ih ilk bodice shown 1s of a handsome 
and novel design It will be seen that 
tl front ire ithered from the neck to 
th ivmi-h with several rows of shir 
ring, the sods being laid in folds so as 
to form a iding to each puff The 
8 ves al ithered in the same way at 
the elbow The front has a full jabot of 
silk, and a folded girdle of the same en 
circles th vaist. is drawn into a loop 
and fal traight ends down to the 
middle of the kirt 
Another summer cape has a foundation | 
of black Bru net, covered with rows 
of finely plaited lace, embroidered with | 
jet span und finished with bands of 
jet \ jet fringe makes an _ effective 
border With this quite novel cape is 
worn a sash of moire ribbon, four inches | 
wide, the ends trimmed to correspond 
with the trimmings on the cape. 
Somewhat similar in material, but 
sinaller in size and more coquettish, is | 
a collarette of black Brussels net over 
silk, closely covered with jet and iri- 
ce nt spangles, fastened on with a 
faney stitch in white silk. A full ruffle | 
of bla lace edges the collarette, which | 
does not quite meet in front. The points 
are finished with upright bows and one 
hol pendant of Diack moire ribbon On 
the left l placed a bunch of very 
1 al-looking artificial flowers 
i K Wa never in greater promi 
nence as a “dl ible’’ feature of the body 
than } \ \l rts of pretty devices for 
settil off are crowding in upon us. 
Ve il mad in every color, nota 
bly ma ta reen, turquoise and yel 
yw, with cream lace bibs, have become an 
ntial part of afternoon and home even 
ires These fashionable addenda of 
a smart woman's toilet are extremely 
iluable for brightening up last year’s 
wn ffording just the proper touch 
of br int lor and lightness. With 
one “0 one for a pattern, a clever 
girl should be able to manufacture half 
a dozen at home ata very small cost. A 
pretty neck trimming of cream lace and 
light green serpentine chitfon is shown in 
the illustration 
There is a distinct revival in favor of 
gasl They will be much worn with 
Le sturmne in colors to match or 
contrast with the predominant tone of 
t! vow! They should be of wide 
motre ribbon, and tied in a stiff French 
bow, like the one in the cut 
It is not too early to think of buying 
shirt-waists Chere is such a demand for 
these indispensable articles of summer at- 
tire that the best are usually sold out 
quite early in the season, and late buy 
ers tind thems compelled to choose 
from a very limited assortment, <A quite 
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from the system, 
take 


AYER'S | 
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Cures Others 


will cure you. 


ay pattern, laid on flat. A frill of the 
ace encircles the edge. 
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OUR LITERARY COMPETITION. 

OUR unique Literary Competition closed 
on March 3. It was announced that the 
prize would not be awarded to any com- 
petitor guessing less than three names 
correctly. Therefore, as no one guessed 
more than two, the prize is withdrawn, 
The following are the names of the poems 
given and of their respective authors : 


“Bluebeard’s Chamber,’’ Edgar Faw- 
cett; 

*Earth—The Stoic,’’ Archibald Lam} 
man ; 


‘‘When You Were Here,’’ Louise Chand 


ler Moulton 


‘The Train Among the Hills,’’ Charles 


G. D. Roberts ; 

Life’s Harmonies,’’ Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox 

Though no one made three correct 
guesses, a few competitors made two, 


These | 





and several, one. 
recognized was Ella Wheeler 
the next, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton; 


and third, Archibald Lampman. J, 4 
Robinson, Fayetteville, N. C., came 
nearest to winning the prize, as he 
guessed three of the authors, but did 


not attribute the right poems to them. 
THE CENTURY WILL END. 
Not the least interesting of the competi- 
tions started in ONCE A WEEK has been 
that respecting the end of the nineteenth 
century. In the number dated January 
20 a double prize was offered, to-wit: 
a free copy of ONCE A WEEK for a year 
and a leather medal, to the person whose 
correct answer to the query would be first 
received at this office on or after Feb- 
ruary 1. The result of the competition 
went to show that the majority of per- 
sons who sent in answers labored under 
a distinctly erroneous impression con- 
cerning the question at issue. So diverse, 
indeed, were the opinions submitted, that 
it was thought advisable, before award- 
ing the prize to any competitor, to invoke 
the authority of an expert, whose dictum 
would be beyond criticism. According- 
ly, Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, the astrono- 
mer, was invited to settle the discussion, 
which he has done in the following writ- 
ten statement: 
WHEN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
In view of the near approach of a new 
century considerable uncertainty appears 


ENDS, 
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to have arisen in the minds of many p 
concerning the precise time why 
Nineteenth Century will come to 

end. That interesting event will ocx 
; at midnight on the 31st of Decemby 

1900, An instant later, according to t} 

civil calendar, the Ist of January, 1% 

will have opened, and the ¢ ‘hristian wor 

will have entered the twentieth centu; 

of its history. But the astronomer 

singular to say, will be half a day lat 

in crossing the threshold of the new ce) 

tury. This is because the astronomi: 

day begins at noon on the civil day of t} 

same date. So, during the entire for 
| noon of the first day of January, 190 

while the world is ringing with its we 

come to the twentieth century, the dyin 

Age will still breathe in the observatories 

and not until the sun has crossed the no 

mark will the astronomers have behe!| 

itsend. And, as they are the chief cor 

servators of time, there is perhaps poeti 

justice in thus permitting them to enjoy 
| the Jast sunbeams of the nineteenth cen 
| tury. 

Along the line where the day begins 

i.e., the 180th meridian from Greenwich, 

which runs through the, Pacific Ocean, 

would be possible either to lengthen or t 

shorten the nineteenth century by on 

whole day. Suppose two ships to meet 

upon that line at midnight, one coming 

from the east and the other from th: 

west. To the eastward-bound ship the 

8list day of December, 1900, expires just 

as she reaches the line. But as she crosses 
| the line toward the east, the new century 

which she was about to enter flees befor: 
| her like an ignis-fatuus, because her { 
| reckoning of time must back ward 
| twenty-four hours; and whereas it was 
the of December 31st when she 
| reached the line, now that she has crossed 
| 
| 


sons 


the 





gO 


close 


it, it is, for her, again the beginning of 
December 31st, and she must wait an- 
other entire day before the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1901, will dawn upon her, ushering 
in the twentieth century. 

In the meantime, precisely the opposite 
| thing occurring on the other ship. 
| When she reaches the line it is, accord- 
| ing to her reckoning, midnight of De- 
| cember 30, 1900. If she should stay on 
the eastward side of the line, she would 
have to wait one whole day before the 
twentieth century would begin. But 
upon passing the line toward the west, 
she instantly gains a day, midnight of 


1s 


eee =< 
Ninete 
awaride 
which 














the 80th becoming for her midnight of Mr. Se 
the 31st, and thus she, to whom a mo- fortuns 
ment before the new century had been Judd o 
twenty-four hours in the future, enters years, 
that century at once, while the other reply, 1 
drops back to her former place in the “The 
calendar. GARRETT P, SERVISS. ber 31, 
aS To M 
ONCE A WEEK, not being a scientific awarde 
journal, does not expect its readers to be and a 

versed in the laws of astronomy. The year, 
prize in the competition, ‘‘When Will the The | 
sent in 
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Nineteenth Century End,”’ is therefore 
awarded to the first answer received 
which tallies with the first portion of 
Mr. Servis;’s letter. The name of the 
fortunate competitor is Master Richard 
Judd of Canton, South Dakota, aged ten 
years, who sent the fdllowing concise 
reply, received on February 1: 

“The nineteenth century ends Decem- 





ber 31, 1900, at 12 o’clock, midnight.”’ 

To Master Richard will therefore be 
awarded, as promised, a leather medal 
and a copy of ONCE A WEEK for one | 
vear. 

The following is a list of those who 


in correct answers which were re- 


sent 
sived February 1, but later than the 
prize-winner’s: R. J. Evans, Mrs. C. F. 


leek, Andrew M. Fine, Francis 8S. Rodgers, 
John E. Kerman, F. G. Macke, Jr., Willis 
H. Kilgore, Fred Phelan, George M. 
Richardson, Charles Ginther, Ozen K. 
Beach, C. F. Vandiver, Frank E. Gale, 
Walter E. Rex, Horace D. Reeve, A. M. 
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Dr. M. W. Case, 809 North Broad Street, Phila- | 
hia, Pa., is having unparalleled success in 
ating Deafness, Catarrh and Consumption. He 
send new pamphlet free to any one desiring it 
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Send the hour, day, and place of 
birth, with 12c stamps for copy of 
oh The World of Mystery,”’ and 

ay says of your life history. 
25 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Charles 





Dockstader, Harry B. Griner, Paul Henry, 
D. S. Maddox and C. B. Bouvier. 

Others who sent in correct answers, 
which were received either too soon or 
too late. are Louis Drochter, J. N. Blake- 
more, J. B. House, Nicholas Koby, J. L. 
Osgood, Ed. Bernheim, Robert Northey, 
William E. Springer, Ed. L. Springer. 
Urban Hasenohr, Benjamin Dubiver, 
Reinert, H. E. Knaup, Mrs. 


Nellie Strange, Miss E. Higgins, Ben- 


| jamin Burdick, James L. Simpson, Mamie 


Blocher, Maggie McCann, John P. Gard- 
ner, L. A. Fairbanks, Mary L. Mount, 
Mrs. C. T. Leonard, J. A. del Solar, Ora 
D. Henry, H. K. Pratt, Cleon Radford, 
George A. Wallace, Anna Worland, Lulu 


Siegel, Herbert Muckley, Wiiliam L. 
French, Bertha Grauman, A. A. Terroux, 
S. L. Frazier and J. E. Pelletier. 


To show how various were the miscon- 
ceptions of competitors as to the point at 
some of the incorrect answers re- 


issue, 
ceived are printed below 

When does the sheuinantti century 
end? At midnight, December 31, 2000. 

At midnight, on December 31, 1899. 

It ends on the night of January 1, 1900, 
at 12 o’clock 

It ends at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 


The nineteenth century ends on the 
81st of December, 1999. 

The nineteenth century ends with the 
81st of December, in the year 1901. 

When the twentieth century begins. 
On Saturday, December 31, 1999, at 12 
o’clock P.M. 

A year terminats with the last minute 
of the last day of the year. Therefore 
the nineteenth century terminates = 
the last minute of the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth day of the year two thousand 
(2000). 

The nineteenth century is ended when 
we write 2000. 

It ends in the year of 1900, in the month 
of December, on the 30th day, at 12 o’clock 
P.M. 

The nineteenth century ends December 
31st, at 12:01 P.M. (A.D.) in the year of 
1901, 

I think the century ends at 1899 and 
one yearafter, at December 31, 12 o’clock. 

The nineteenth century will end at the 
moment that the twentieth century be- 
gins—at the first moment of the year A.D, 
1900. 

I think that the nineteenth century will 
end in 106 years (1999). 
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to 20 days. No till cured. 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A WEEK. 


AUGUSTINE. 


| Si. 
FLORIDA, has an 


re. T. AUGUSTINE, 
. individuality all its own, from the 
fact of its being the oldest city in ! 
the country, and, at the same time, pos- | 
| sessing qualities that make it one of 
| the finest winter resorts in the world, 
} It is a sort of Mecca for artists and 
antiquaries, while its equable climate 
makes it the resort of the most fash 
ionable people during the cold wintry 
months. One of our most talented 
artists, Mr. Sonntag, has just returned 
} from a visit to the ancient city, and 
us a page illustrating some of the 
| most interesting points, such the im- 
} mense hotel called Ponce de Leon, the 
venerable fort, and other spots included 
in his sketch. He writes us as follows: 
‘The old fort, with its medizval archi- 


| gives 


as 


| 

| tecture, reminds one of the time ‘when 
| knights were bold,’ and upon entering 
| the gateway — protected by the moat, 
which, in olden times, a drawbridge 


wonder at 
such 
us. 
the 


used to span—the feeling of 
the stupendous task of erecting 
massive works takes possession of 

‘The Spanish coat-of-arms over 
| old stone doorway is still legible, and 
pews can decipher the inscription far 
enough to learn that the fort was built 
in 1565, during the reign of King Fer- 
dinand VI. of Spain, as well as the names 
of the nobles, etc., who managed and 
‘bossed’ the construction. The time 
occupied in building was sixty years, 
and the workmen were Indians, cap- 
tured and subdued for this purpose. 
The northwestern portion of the wall 
| proper, as well as that of the water 
| battery, is built on quicksand, and—so 
| the records affirm —spiling was found 
necessary. However, be this as it may, 
la more solidly-constructed and lasting 
piece of stone-work would be hard to 
find, the centuries having solidly joined 
the slabs of coquina (: a substance formed 





by accumulated masses of sea-shells, 
which in the course of ages have solidi- 
fied and become as solid rock) until 
walls, turrets and all have united, as it 


were, in one piece. Along the harbor- 
| age of the town is the sea-wall, built by 
the United States at an enormous outlay. 
This wall, with its smooth top, is the 
| favorite promenade of the visitor, and 
| lovers are by no means at a premium 
| om a moonlit night. 
There are many sig 
would like to dwe!l upon; 





rhts which we 


but are afraid, 


did we commence, we would not know 
| where to stop. The old Convent of St. 
| Francis, now used by the troops, Anas- 
tasia Island, the lighthouse and stone 


Governor's palace (now 
| used as the post-office and public build- 
ing), the old. city gate and remains of 
| city wall, the old cemeteries, the harbor, 
| and last, but not least, the hotels and the 
Flagler Memorial Church—all this and 
much more is there in that quaint old 


| quarries, the 


envelope for New Art Booklet and special « fet 
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the houses all of which have hi 


town; 
tories, the very tree-trunks on which we 
walk as paving-stones—all is interesting 


espec ially to the visitor from the North 


(See page 8 


I said, ** How sweet your nnet 
How well it su ‘ . 

I knew she'd listen unto t 
And answer with a sn 

For, if I praised her to her face 
She'd stop me short thereat 

And so I moved at caut we 
And made tove throu - ut 


There's little doubt that 
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good health. ache, bad taste in the mout! 

, S j H coated tongue, loss of appx 
cotl § Emulsion tite, sallow skin, when cause 

is a fat food that provides its by constipation ; and const 


own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 


on appe tite and digestion itis a pation 1s the most frequen 


wonderful help to both. : cause of all of them. 
Scot's Emulsion ar-| Book free; pills 25c. At 
rests the progress of drugstores,or write B.F. Alle: 
Consuription, Bron- Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by ratsing a a barrier of The 


healthy esh, strength True Sourwern Rove 


| and nerve. 


























Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. TO 


| CALIFORNIA 
Good Soup, Well Served iS VIA THE 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit: | 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially | 


if made with 
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PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS, 
Extract * BEEF PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- FROM 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- | Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 








PATRIOTISM ent soup for each day in the month. We | Shreveport, New Orleans. 
Mr. Horsuey (to his fre root Well, you are about the greenest specimen I've mail Cook Book free; send us your address. | 
ome I . GASTON MESLIER, 
MvLiican—"“ Grane is it, sor; thank ye, sor; I always thrys to be thrue to ‘me Armour & Co., Chicago. GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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—He Paya the Express 
A fine 14k gold a 

« FREE “2% Me Da hi Be ices eter Stock, 
é ier of this pa 2 go 2 
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your full name and address, and we 

¢s will Isend you one of these elegant, 
pi*® richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
“e by express for examination, and if 
3) you think it is equal in appear- 
ance to any $25.00 ants watch 
$3.50 and 


rene af =" Flower Seeiis: 
Annuals corexy0o8 's favorites), 

aa A sure to grow and b. loom this seaso: 

Pansy, 40 colors and markings; Phlox, Wasloess Sn 


Nora Beta Pinks, 10 colors; Petunia, 10 cole cre; Aste 
12 co 1 ors; Wignonette 


+ C \LIF O} NIA: ; Sweet Alyssam 
)FOR 12 ENTS and the name and address of two 
of your friends who grow flowers, 
I will send, post-paid, the complete collection, enc 
bpxt. each of the ten varieties (enough for any ordin 
Janes m garden.) This is a BONAFIDE offer, po 
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PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with Figures, 
Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweesers, Corksere*, 
case 





@ will give you One Free. Write at 

aay as we shal! send out ee 
for 60 days only. 

THE NATIONAL MF'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 

334 Dearborn St., Chicago, tL 
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1 m home grown flower seeds to O new custome 
and which arantee to please you or the amount 
\enncvanunnmcnicoeninnnentee Ver - ¥: , and the seeds given as a 


Address, Miss OC. H. LIPPIN Orr, f 
219 and 823 Sixth Street, South, MINN SEAPOLIS, MINN 
a a ae 


By the Santa Fe Route. The DEAFN§S:.: & HEAD NOISES ( CURED 
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most attractive American tour. T ee gs heard. Sescesatehwhieg alltoneailntes Sold EE 
tl qnly by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write f for book of prootak Re 
new deserip Ive OOK, WI TE IEE Ai Gur book of struction and om 
staet fityle Cards for 184-_ We sa wonderful premium offer. FreLp Fo 
CARD iS; iT nat Su Uwion Be Ps TERN OAS Rae $10 Bristol Ave., N.Y. 


the above title, containing over 
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pm! INSTRUCTION 


Oprician PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 


SUNDAYS SCHOOL WORK. 


ES 
COLLEGES ries 


150 pages and as many pen and 





ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 


gos MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















BICYCLES 
“HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED WHEELS.” 


Catalogue free at any Rambler Agency or 
A book mail for two 2cent stamps ad 











maser a Mechanical Engineer or Draughtsman; °s°%=«: 


charge of, orto superintend the manufacture of Eee by devoting your idle 
hours to Home Study Ci ae Nice hod of THE CO ES PONDENC 
SCHOOL OF M , Scranton, begin, students ne 
only know how to as cad S oderate Charges. Send for FREE Circular. 


THE LATEST. THE MINSTREL SHOW. 











rend M ait ma rd. Stories, Co= GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Recechen. Bog roe tpg 1 Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
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Sete VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 
coer oA} Feer out Cate fy Gane ev ery Sumien Ye 139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
BATES & Co. » 74 Peart St., Boston, Mass. NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montrea!), 
8 a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher educa! 





Assures Brilliancy, Beauty and Strength to the eye. 








Ww Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guaran- | A special indu s here offered to those . e g ¥ nige 

pO YOu ANT WORK ? ey Lng tw Fg | - < eh ducem here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowle 
way of making fro vm $2 10 Skeleten Baug Jdeat, Wigs e French language. Drawing, Paiuting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught J 
te yA A “oo 4g ~y- : Ry vi u ay p y at L, SHAW and Waves, $3.00 Up Professors holding Te: stimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is «'5° 
+a w“ Ss ‘ a 
a Ben = Wavy Hair, Switches, all L ie ri euvent an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. Reop?os 

; : Hair, $5.00 I P- 3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 
Pamphlet, “ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





| L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. References required. 
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